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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE PREPARATION FOR DEATH 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Give an account of thy stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no 
longer.’”—Luke, xvi, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—The fate of the unjust steward typical of our own. To us 
also comes the summons to render an account. 


1. Foolish attitude of men toward approaching death. They try to 
hide from themselves the nearness of their last hour. Danger of such 
dishonesty. Example from everyday life. Let us be candid in this 
matter toward ourselves and others. 


2. The admonition of the prophet. Settlement of our earthly affairs. 
Will to be made. Reparation of wrongs committed. No delay in send- 
ing for the priest. No reason to fear him. Eagerness of the Christians 
of China to receive the last Sacraments. Moderation of grief. Fervent 
prayer when the hour of agony comes. 


Importance of a happy death. Let us prepare earnestly for this great 
grace. 


My Friends: This is the tremendous summons that will come 
to every one of us. There is no possibility to evade it; no ave- 
nue of escape opens in any direction by which we might fly from 
it. Once it has been issued, we must face it, willing or unwilling, 
ready or unprepared. It is the one verdict that cannot be over- 
ruled by a higher court, because it proceeds from the highest 
court. It is the one sentence from which there is no appeal. It 
is final, imperative, peremptory. 
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Well does the steward in the gospel know the absolute char- 
acter of the decree. He does not for a moment try to make 
himself believe that his master’s decree will not be carried out 
or that it might be revoked. He is fully aware that there is 
no chance for him in that direction. He resigns himself to the 
inevitable and faces the situation bravely in his own way. We 
may not approve of his way; but, at all events, he does not in- 
dulge in illusions and self-deception, to which men so frequently 
resort. He does not attempt to shut his eyes to facts that stare 
him in the face. He meets the requirements of the reality as 
it confronts him. He proves himself to be a prudent and a 
practical man. For this the Lord praises him, and in this re- 
spect we will do well to imitate him. From the unjust steward 
we will learn what to do when the dread summons comes to us. 

1. “Thou canst be steward no longer.” The certainty of 
death is a commonplace on which we need not insist. Our so- 
journ on earth will come to a close. And taken all in all, our 
stay here is but brief. But though the fact of death is certain, 
the time and the hour are uncertain. It may come very un- 
expectedly, as the dismissal from his position came to the 
steward, who, apparently, had not dreamt that such a misfortune 
would befall him. When the blow fell, he was not prepared; 
for, after all, the tricks to which he has recourse, are but the 
makeshifts of desperation. 

Death is lurking everywhere. The thread of life can snap 
asunder at the slightest cause. “Death is a great lord and a 
capricious master,” says St. Ephrem, “waiting for no one and 
demanding that all wait for him.” It would be very foolish to 
imitate the steward in his lack of foresight and improvidence. 
On the contrary, since we know that our stewardship must come 
to an end some day, let us prepare ourselves for this event, lest 
the awful summons surprise us and find us in a condition of 
woeful unpreparedness. There is one thing we ought to re- 
member, that the deathbed is about the worst place for a con- 
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version, and that it is most hazardous to put off our conversion 
till our last illness. In this speculation many have been sorely 
disappointed to their everlasting regret. 

However, we will take a less extreme case and suppose that 
death will come to us in the ordinary way, that is, heralded and 
announced by a protracted disease. Unfortunately, many can- 
not read the handwriting on the wall. Though their strength 
is waning and their pulses growing fainter and fainter, they 
still refuse to entertain the thought of the nearness of their end. 
The unjust steward puts them to shame. He at least had eyes 
to see what it was impossible to ignore. The prudent man will 
be grateful that God so forcibly reminds him of the approach- 
ing decision and will prepare himself for the coming account 
without further delay. 

To shun the thought and the mentioning of death when we 
are seriously ill is cowardice and foolishness which may jeopard- 
ize our eternal salvation. Clinging tenaciously to the hope of 
recovery, when all prospects are to the contrary, will avail us 
very little. We do not remove a danger by refusing to look 
at it. When nature begins to warn us of the coming dissolu- 
tion, let us face the fact calmly and courageously; let us think 
of death frequently and seriously and allow others to talk to us 
about it. 

For those who surround the sickbed it becomes a grave duty 
to remind the patient of the coming departure, if he does not 
realize his own dangerous condition. It should not be done in 
a tactless and blunt fashion, but it should be done frankly and 
candidly. To enter with others into a conspiracy of silence 
concerning this momentous issue, as is not unfrequently done in 
the homes of the wealthy, is a most criminal proceeding. If 
the matter is properly broached, it will not unduly startle or 
frighten the diseased nor imperil in any way his chances of 
recovery. Let someone take upon himself the office of inform- 
ing the patient of the gravity of his sickness. By keeping our 
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friends and relatives in ignorance of their serious malady or by 
encouraging in them false hopes, we may imperil the welfare 
of their souls and thus incur a dreadful responsibility if on 
account of such sinful supineness they meet their Judge un- 
prepared. 

Who has not come across men and women, with death written 
all over their face and with one foot in the grave, yet studiously 
shunning the mentioning of death, making all kinds of plans 
for the future, speaking of remodeling their homes and plan- 
ning trips for the time of convalescence, but never thinking of 
that great journey upon which they will soon have to start or 
of those eternal mansions into which they will soon have to 
enter? Withal they cannot help knowing that death is already 
enthroned in their very hearts, and because they are conscious of 
this fact, they cannot bear to hear the word death; it throws 
them into a fit of anger if anyone mentions the ominous word. 
Such dishonesty with oneself is a most dangerous policy and 
will lead to fatal consequences. 

Let us be honest with ourselves and others, and, when death 
signals its coming, let us recognize the fact and act accordingly. 
The thought of his approaching end should not alarm the good 
Christian, but only serve him as a warning to get ready for the 
rendering of the great account. 

2. “Thus saith the Lord: Take order with thy house, for 
thou shalt die, and not live” (Is., 38,1). After having honestly * 
and frankly recognized the fact that our last hour has come, it 
behooves us to set our affairs right. With the world, which we 
are about to leave, we have to straighten out our accounts and 
for eternity, which is about to receive us, we must get ready. 

In the early stages of our illness we should try to settle all 
earthly business, so that it may not prey on our mind or distract 
us from more important matters. Whatever provisions we wish 
to make for our dear ones and charitable purposes, let us make 
at once. Make your will while your mind is clear, otherwise 
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it will only be the occasion of quarrels and scandalous lawsuits 


among those you leave behind. If restitution is to be made, this 
should be attended to without delay. Nothing makes dying 
harder than wrongs unsettled. 

After we have arranged these matters, the less we think about 
the world and its affairs the better. Our soul should now oc- 
cupy our whole attention. “Is any man sick among you? Let 
him bring in the priests of the church” (James, 5, 14). Fear 
not the priest. He is not an harbinger of evil nor a bird of ill 
omen. He does not bring death to the body, but he does bring 
life to the soul. Very often his coming has a happy effect even 
‘on the physical health of the patient. At all events, send for him 
as soon as the sickness takes a dangerous turn. The unjust 
steward did not procrastinate; he showed admirable dispatch 
in preparing for the evil days that were coming. The Christians 
of China are a model to us in their eagerness to receive the 


‘administrations of the priest in their last illness. They do not 


wait till the last moment when the agony has set in, but call the 
priest when the patient is yet in the full enjoyment of his mental 
powers. It is very discouraging for a priest to come to the bed- 
side of a person who no longer sees nor hears nor is able to give 
any sign that he recognizes the priest and understands his 
mission. 


The separation from one’s friends and relations will not be 
without a pang, but we should not indulge in immoderate grief. 
The near relatives should not display their sorrow in a blatant 
manner. This is unchristian. We are not like the heathens that 
have no hope. There will be a happy meeting and blissful re- 
union in heaven. Let us show Christian fortitude and modera- 
tion in our grief. Uncontrolled mourning, loud sobbing, tearful 
eyes only aggravate the last hours of the dying. Let us cheer 
their last moments, but not make their heavy hearts still heavier. 
The dying also should look forward with calm confidence to that 
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blessed reunion in Christ. This hope will take the bitterness out 
of this final parting, which is not for ever. 

When the hour of agony, the hour of the supreme struggle, 
arrives, let us not weary of prayer. A crucifix should be at 
hand and holy water within easy reach. Let the dying make 
frequent and fervent invocations to the Lord and the Blessed 
Lady and the Saints. Those that surround the bedside should 
assist them by suggesting holy thoughts and reciting short and 
devout prayers. During these last and decisive moments our 
prayers should never cease. Let our prayers and supplications 
accompany the soul in her dread and solitary voyage and not 
abandon her until she is face to face with her Maker and merci- 
ful Judge. Such should be the deathbed and passing of a Chris- 
tian soul. 

My Friends:—If we prepare ourselves and our dear ones for 
death in this fashion, our passing will be peaceful and with re- 
gard to the souls of our dear ones we need entertain no mis- 
givings. Let us realize fully the importance of a happy death 
and let us do everything in our power to secure for ourselves 
and others this great grace. May death find us ready and pre- 
pared and open unto us the gates of eternal bliss and glory. 
Amen. 
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it 
: NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
’ 
ut 
OUR LORD WEEPS OVER JERUSALEM: CHRISTIAN 
e 
F PATRIOTISM 
d BY THE REV. BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
d * SYNOPSIS.—1. Introduction. 
ir 2. Our Lord’s attitude: 

(a) Love of city; (b) Upbraids city; (c) Distressed over its fate. 
IS 3. Our attitude finds there its simplest teaching: 
yt (a) Love of country—bound up with love of home, with historic 

traditions, national monuments, the great dead, art. 
i- (b) This very love will arouse anger in the patriot if he considers 
his couniry to be going on wrong path. The shadow of moral 
” errors, its sluggish attitude to social evils and wrongs. Patriot 
must be prepared to be unpopular at times. 

(c) But he must be interested in future and faite of his couniry; 
yy we can’t, of course, foreknow and foretell as Christ did; but 
because interested in past history must be interested in present 
~ politics. 

- 4. Conclusion. 

h 1. In this pathetically human document, St. Luke has given 
S us a moving picture of our Lord’s attitude to His Holy City. 
.- As a Son of David and fired with the enthusiasm of His own 
I. people, He turned to the central home of God’s worship where 


for centuries had been kept alive the hope of Israel. To Him 
especially with His deep love of the Father, was it the Holy 
City; and though the time had come when true believers were 
to adore “neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem” (John, 
421) yet it seemed still in its wonderful beauty of marble and 
bronze, of pinacle and court and palace, as some fairy “bride 
adorned for her husband,” so that the menace of destruction 
which in His prophetic vision lay like a black cloud over it, 
bringing out the clear-cut outline of its walls and domes and 
towers, seemed almost personal to Himself and touched Him to 
tears: “for there are tears in things, and the fleeting works of 
man affect the mind to sadness.” 

2. But there are to be noted in our Lord’s attitude to Jerusa- 
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lem, three threads of mingled feeling. First, we can detect in 
His touching language with its lingering film of melancholy a 
deep love of His city. It is a real love, as genuine as ever any 
other that came from His perfectly human heart. Second, we 
realize also that in spite of His love He yet upbraids the failings 
of His town: “If thou also hadst known... ”’, an evident testi- 
mony not merely of an absence of knowledge but of its culpable 
absence. “Because thou hast not known the time of thy visita- 
tion.” It seems obvious from this that the reason why the clear 
vision of these things were hidden from her eyes could have 
been no other than the coarsening effect of sin which dulls, 
blunts, scars, the fine perceptions of the soul. Third, we have 
to add to the vigor of His blaming a note of regret and dis- 
tress: “He wept over it.” He certainly knew how the city had 
itself caused its own undoing, yet this did not lessen by one tittle 
His sorrow at the forthcoming destruction. Even though His 
Father’s business absorbed Him so that He had ‘to put aside so . 
many human comforts and natural feelings, and though His 
reverence for that same Father’s honor showed Him the just 
necessity for Jerusalem’s sad fate: none the less His resignation 
did not prevent Him from sorrowing at the prospect nor did it 
harden the tenderness of His love. 

3. Now here most perfectly have we the Christian Gospel of 
Patriotism. It is based on love, a genuine and heartfelt love 
of one’s country. Perhaps it may be difficult to disentangle all 
the various reasons that go to make up the motives of this love: 
but motives there are in abundance, everywhere evident. Partly 
out of the idea of home is born this national devotion. The 
centre of childhood’s days, and all their happy memories is fo- 
cussed on to material walls, wide fields, bushes that sheltered 
the wonders of make-believe, rooms that still linger perfectly 
distinct from the past, books, furniture—all now soaked through 
with sentiment and viewed in a light that never perhaps actually 
existed. Just such a sentiment, such a light transforms the home 
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until man considers it one of a number that goes to make a 
nation. Home now becomes the means whereby is transmitted 
a wide and historic tradition. We learn of all the glories of all 
the nations: but out of them, our own people’s glories seem 
most neighborly, most akin. We may in childish fashion some- 
times imagine ourselves the heroes of even other people’s history, 
the ancient classic heroes, of the great liberators of the world: 
but these are sudden fancies, and the abiding memories are those 
of the great ones of our own race. So again the national monu- 
ments, the battle scenes of freedom, the places where the great 
have fallen or are buried, the rich memories over which mu- 
seums have been raised add the visible signs of a now invisible 
past. These are made by the magic of art to live again an un- 
dying life; color, music, song, the measured tread of prose, 
the haunting echoes of verse, are the vivid means that stir the 
senses and re-make the pageants of our people. Thus by many 
means is patriotism built up in the mind of a child. 

But for a Christian this love is no blind idolatry, but such as 
from the very depths of its sympathy sees clearly enough to 
criticise and upbraid. How many a patriot has found the yearn- 
ing words of Our Lord welling from his heart. “If thou also 
hadst known, and that, in this thy day,—the things that are to 
thy peace; but now they are hidden from thy eyes!” To see the 
country of one’s love marching down the wrong pathway and 
to see this in silence, is no true patriotism. If I be silent, have 
I not betrayed my love? Must not love itself make the lover 
critical of any failing honor in his beloved, and feel to the quick 
(as though it were his own personal wrong-doing) any threat- 
ened-and deserved loss to her name among true men? Were 
the patriot silent, surely the stones of her great monuments, the 
tombstones of all her dead, would yet passionately cry out. 
The eloquence of the past would protest even if the dishonor- 
able present were hushed into silence. True Patriotism, there- 
fore, is critical of national honor, upbraids the Holy City when 
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it is clearly ignorant of the opportunities that lie open to its 
choice. There is anger therefore often in the,tones which a true 
patriot addresses to his own people in his own time, a righteous 
anger, a flaming sense of justice. To one who sees large moral 
errors threatening to capture the governing portion of the com- 
munity, there must be allowed the power of protest, the power 
of criticism, articulate, burning, infectious. To one who knows 
surely that natural human sluggishness is preventing the coun- 
try of his love from attempting to set right social injustice, and 
from making the effort needed to give social freedom to the 
people which some actual system is tending fast to destroy; to 
enforce on such a one silence in the name of love, in the name of 
patriotism, is to blaspheme the meaning of love and to take 
justice out from the heart of patriotism. 

But this criticism, this articulate protest, must never be blatant 
nor merely destructive nor other than a part of love. Mere crit- 
icism is mere mischief: criticism without sympathy is treason, 
the only treason known to the Statute Law of God, for the 
mere over-setting of evil carries with it a wild delirium which 
can easily become a sheer danger and it has repeatedly brought 
to stagnation the efforts of many a social reformer. There is 
something infectious in the riot of destruction but it is the in- 
fection of a disease, except just in so far as it is rationally con- 
trolled by a governing purpose of establishing good in the place 
of evil. To destroy a tyrant without succeeding in setting in 
his place Justice and Liberty will shorten the reigns of tyrants 
but increase their number. Now it is certain that not all the 
Reformers of national weakness whom history records have 
been nurtured in love. Splenetic, spiteful, narrow, with undying 
memories of hate, some of them are the great apostates of na- 
tional reverence, for hate prevents understanding and sympathy, 
and blinds the prophet, and prevents any real attempt at reform. 
So that just the sense of tears which touched to sadness His 
eyes who looked over the rim of the hills and saw below Him 
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the “dear city of God” and which gave a salt sting indeed to 
the rebukes and upbraidings of His patriotism, was itself born 
of love and dependent precisely for its right to find expression 
on its deep measure of love. Were I therefore to find that all 
my satiric criticism of my people is mere cynicism, not based 
on love, not looking forward to some newer and truer future, 
not interested in the fate of my country’s fortunes, then silence 
is the meeter mood, nor should my lips be open till the fire of 
love has purified them to the gift of speech. How can I tell 
whether this is my own case or not? Perhaps this test may be 
as good as any, put to myself seriously: Am I taking any part 
in the politics of my country? Am I interesting myself in the 
civic advance of my own locality? Only those who have taken 
the trouble to share in the government or in the electorate of 
their township, are fitted to criticise it; only in proportion to 
your possession of any theory of government and in proportion 
to your manifold efforts to set out this theory in the concrete 
practice of life, are you justified in destroying what already has 
been found by man and established by him; not as though it 
were true that no one has a right to disprove another’s hypothe- 
sis until he can set up another in its place, nor because till one 
has tried actually to work a scheme one can have no conception 
of its difficulties—but for the much more important reason that 
the basis of all criticism of government has got to be love for 
the country governed and one can have no real love for one’s 
country if it does not drive one forward to the practical step of 
endeavouring to the best of one’s power to help on that coun- 
try’s advantage politically as well as socially and morally. Our 
Catholic faith should make us better citizens, and the old catch- 
word that priests should not appear in politics is as unwholesome 
for politics as it is for priests. 

4. The conclusion therefore to be drawn from Our Lord’s 
divinely human attitude to Jerusalem, is that love of one’s coun- 
try is a wholly Christian attitude, that it is compatible with a 
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criticism which knows no limit but death, and that this criticism 
is hard and profitless and merely destructive unless it is founded 
on love. Perhaps all this may be best expressed in that charming 
poem addressed to his daughter “Betty” by T. M. Kettle, the 
fine Irish patriot, who gave his life in the Great War, and who 
thus defends his action and its consequence :— 


And oh! they'll give you rhyme 

And reason; some will call the thing sublime, 

And some decry it with a knowing tone. 

So here, while the mad guns curse overhead, 

And tried men sigh with mud for couch and floor, 
Know that we fools, now with the foolish dead, 
Died not for flag, nor King, nor Emperor, 

But for a dream, born in a herdsman’s shed, 

And for the secret Scriptures of the poor. 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Thou wilt not give thy holy one to see corruption.”—Ps., xv, 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Foundation of Catholic Belief in the Assumption. 


(a) The Universal Belief a criterion of the mind and teaching of 
the Church. 


(b) Want of complete historical evidence is no hindrance to belief 
in the fact of the Assumption, for 


(c) God has given the Holy Spirit to protect the Church from 
error in her teaching; so that the voice of the Church is the 
voice of God. 


2. A Theological Argument for the Doctrine of the Assumption. 


(a) It is incredible that the body from which Christ took flesh 
should corrupt in the grave. 


(b) A materialistic objection and the answer to tt. 
3. Brief Exhortation. 


1. It is the firm belief of Catholics throughout the world that 
these words of the Psalmist are eminently true of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary Mother of God; in other words, it is the 
fixed and ineradicable Catholic belief that God would not and 
did not allow the pure virginal body from which the Eternal 
Word took flesh to be subjected to the humiliating corruption 
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of the grave, but raised it from the dead to reign, united with 
the most holy soul of Mary, in heaven. This universal belief 
of the Church’s children is a criterion of the Church’s mind and 
teaching. Not that the children of the Church teach the Church 
—by no means: to say so would be to invert the order estab- 
lished by God. But the fact that Catholics everywhere, Pastors 
and Faithful, with their Head the Sovereign Pontiff, hold and 
express this belief, is a sign that it is a doctrine contained in the 
original body of truth committed by the Apostles to their suc- 
cessors. 

There are some, there have been even some Catholics, who in 
opposition to the general belief have maintained that the doc- 
trine of the bodily Assumption of Our Blessed Lady into Heaven 
is a pious fancy, beautiful, but unsupported by historical testi- 
mony. Brethren, history is a great and useful science, and if we 
could know all history as it happened, with the full meaning of 
every event, the bearing of events upon one another, all the mo- 
tives at the root of the actions which make up history, then his- 
torical science would be a perfect science. But it is just these 
things which I have mentioned which are the most uncertain 
and doubtful element. in historical study; and this doubt and 
uncertainty, as the historical controversies of every age show, 
make written history, recorded history, to be a far from perfect 
or exact science. 

And Almighty God has not left us to the often dubious con- 
clusions of historical research for information about those facts 
and events connected with the work of our salvation and the 
first establishment of the Christian Religion which it concerns 
us to know, and which it is His divine pleasure that we should 
know. 

That we may have information which we can fully trust upon 
these matters, God has instituted the Church and endowed her 
with infallibility in the guardianship and utterance of religious 
truth, There is a two-fold element in this character of the 
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Church as the deliverer and exponent of facts and truths of re- 
ligion. In this, as in all the Christian dispensation, the natural 
is wedded to the supernatural. It was so, indeed, in the Incar- 
nation itself, in which human nature is wedded to the Divine. 
It is so in the Sacraments, in which natural elements, as water, 
oil, bread and wine, are made the vehicles of supernatural actions 
and graces. So it is in the very nature and constitution of the 
Church herself, having her divine and human elements. And, as 
I said, it is so in regard to the matter of the handing down of 
historical happenings connected with the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. In this, on the natural side, the Church is in the posi- 
tion of a continuous moral personality persisting through the 
ages, a great society with an unbroken historical life, carrying 
on, as a consequence of this character of hers, an unbroken tra- 
dition—an intimate and treasured family tradition, so to speak— 
of the immensely important and significant events of her own 
commencements. Even on the natural side the Church, as a 
transmitter of traditional information, has a great superiority 
over any other society of men. Even national traditions cannot 
vie in reliability with those of the Church Catholic. The sacred 
nature, the moral significance and implications of the facts which 
the Church hands on from generation to generation lift them 
above the influences which pride, ambition, or the tendency to 
self-glorification may easily exercise upon the traditional annals 
of various peoples. | 

But as I have said we are not left to natural processes alone 
in this matter. God has promised and has given the Holy Spirit 
to dwell in His Church, and to protect her from all possibility 
of error in the transmission of religious truths and facts. Great 
though the Church’s superiority is even on the natural side, yet 
even for Her a complete and self-sufficing historical vindication 
of every single doctrine and doctrinal fact is not possible with- 
out a continuous miracle in the way of preservation of docu- 
ments which it has not pleased God to work. Here the Church’s 
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teaching is in the same situation in respect to historical evidence 
as in respect to the teachings of reason. Reason alone will not 
teach us all religious truth, but does support religious teaching: 
so historical evidence alone will not establish satisfactorily and 
completely every traditional doctrine of the Church, but, rightly 
investigated and interpreted, will most strongly support and 
never contradict those doctrines. 

So it is with this doctrine of the Assumption of our Blessed 
Lady into Heaven. The historical evidence which we have, 
while by itself it would scarcely suffice to assure us of the fact 
of the Assumption, yet gives strong confirmation to that uni- 
versal belief of the Church which is the solid and impregnable 
basis of our affrmation of the Assumption as a fact. 

In a word, my dear Brethren, this that I have said is simply 
stating and applying to a particular case the elementary Catholic 
principle that the voice of the Church is the voice of God. God 
speaks through the Church; and one of the ways in which the 
Church speaks God’s words to us is by such a universal and 
fixed belief as is the Catholic belief in the Doctrine of the As- 
sumption. It is true that this Doctrine has not been solemnly 
defined as an Article of Faith: but solemn definitions are not, 
as we have just seen, the only way in which the Church teaches 
truth. 

2. Besides the historical evidence which there is, dear 
Brethren, for the existence of this belief in the beginning of the 
Church’s history, the Church’s teaching, on which our belief is 
ultimately and unshakably founded, is confirmed by unanswer- 
able arguments of a religious or theological kind. 

Who, indeed, can endure the thought that the pure immaculate 
body that was the living temple of the Word Incarnate, and not 
only the temple, but the very source from which He took flesh 
to form His own Sacred Body, should corrupt in the grave and 
be subject to that loathsome dissolution which follows upon 
death ? 
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“But,” says the modern materialist, “this so-called corruption 
is no corruption at all in reality: it is only the breaking up of 
the human frame into the various chemical elements of which it 
is composed.” 

But lock up the man who talks thus with a corrupting corpse. 
Nature will prove stronger in him than his scientific preposses- 
sions. What he says is true enough, but it does not alter two 
facts; first, that of all loathsome and horrifying things the cor- 
ruption of the tomb is to man most horrifying and most loath- 
some; and, secondly, that this corruption is a direct result of 
sin. Nature itself, and the processes of Nature are divinely 
given symbols of the things of a higher sphere; they picture re- 
ligious and spiritual things to those who have eyes to see. So 
the corruption of death is a picture, as well as a result, of the 
corruption of sin and of the awful “second death,” the ever- 
lasting “living death” of lost souls. 

Was this symbolism to be exhibited in the pure body of Mary, 
Ever-Virgin, Mother of God? Was Her pure flesh, immaculate 
in origin, unstained by any taint of sin, pure in the physical order 
as her soul in the spiritual order, to become a -horrible picture 
of the moral corruption of Hell? Perish the thought! Every 
Catholic Christian instinct revolts at such an idea. 

3. On this great and glorious feast, then, my dear Brethren, 
let us again profess our sincere and heartfelt belief in the glory 
of our glorious and dear Mother in Heaven; glory of soul and 
glory of body: glory of a soul endowed above all other creatures 
of God with the fulness of grace and the perfection of every 
virtue; glory of that pure sacred body which nourished and bore 
God’s Son, which no sin ever touched, which was fitted to be 
the Tabernacle of the Most High, the Holy of Holies in which 
dwelt God made Man, the Sacred Ark of the New Covenant, the 
Throne of God on earth; and let us invoke Her, Our glorious 
Queen, that one day it may be our happy lot to see Her face to 
face, that we may say, and we shall truly say, to her what the 
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psalmist says of her Divine Son in the concluding words of the 
psalm from which I took my text, “Thou hast made known to 
me the ways of life, thou shalt fill me with joy with thy counten- 
ance: at thy right hand are delights even to the end” (Ps., 
xv, 11). 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE FEAR OF GOD 
BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, 0.F.M. 


“O God, be merciful to me a sinner.’—Luke, xviii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Pharisee in his self-glorification was lack- 
ing in the fear of God; while the humble prayer of the publican pro- 
ceeded from a heart filled with reverential fear. 


I. The nature of the fear of God. 1. Servile fear. 2. Mercenary fear. 
3. Filial fear. 4. Which fear of God we should have. 


II. The necessity and salutariness of the fear of God. 1. The necessity 
of this virtue is inculcated in the books (a) of the Old Testament; (b) of 
the New Testament. 2. The fear of God is salutary because it (a) pre- 

vents sin in us and spurs us on to the performance of good works; 
(b) bridles our passions and perverse inclinations; (c) calls down God’s 
blessings upon us. 


III, Motives of the fear of God. 1. On the part of God; (a) His 
majesty and omnipotence; (b) His omniscience and omnipresence; (c) 
His sanctity and justice. 2. On the part of ourselves (a) that we do not 
know whether we are in the grace and our sins are forgiven; (b) that 
we do not know whether we will persevere unto the end. 


Conclusion—Exhortation always to fear God. 

Our divine Saviour, as to-day’s Gospel tells us, spoke to some 
who trusted in themselves as just and despised others this par- 
able: “Two men went up into the temple to pray, the one a 
Pharisee, and the other a publican. The Pharisee standing 
prayed thus with himself: ‘O God, I give thee thanks that I am 
not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, as also 
is this publican. I fast twice in a week; I give tithes of all that 
I possess.’ And the publican, standing afar off, would not so 
much as lift up his eyes toward Heaven; but struck his breast, 
saying: ‘O God, be merciful to mea sinner.’” From the prayer 
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of the Pharisee we see that, in his confidence in his own justice 
and trust in his apparent good works, he was altogether lacking 
in the fear of God; while the prayer of the publican proceeded 
from a heart filled with the fear of God. For this reason our 
Divine Saviour said that the publican went down into his house 
justified rather than the Pharisee. From this we should learn 
never to trust in our own justice, but to live always in the fear of 
God. Let us then consider the nature of the fear of God, how 
necessary and salutary it is to us, and what motives should impel 
us to practice this all-important virtue. 

1. The fear of God is a disturbance of the mind, an unsettled 
state of the soul which has its origin either in the punishment 
threatened for sin, or in the loss of the reward promised to 
those who observe the commandments of God, or in the loss of 
the love of God. The writers on the spiritual life therefore dis- 
tinguish a threefold fear of God: a servile, a mercenary, and a 
filial fear of God. 

The servile fear of God has its origin in the dread of punish- 
ment. We fear God on account of the punishment He inflicts 
upon sin. This fear the royal Psalmist had in view when he 
said: “Pierce thou my flesh with thy fear; for I am afraid of 
thy judgments” (Ps., cxviii, 120). Our divine Saviour himself 
says: “Fear him that can destroy both soul and body into hell” 
(Matt. x, 28). 

The mercenary fear of God has its source in the desire of re- 
ward. We abstain from sin in order not to lose the eternal 
reward. Of this fear of God the royal prophet speaks when he 
says: “I have inclined my heart to do thy justifications for ever, 
for the reward” (Ps., exviii, 112). 


The filial fear of God has its source solely in the love of God. 
We fear God neither on account of the punishment He inflicts 


for sin, nor from a desire of the reward He has promised, but 
because He is our best Father and Supreme Good, worthy of all 
our love whom we therefore do not wish to offend. 
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While the servile and mercenary fear of God are not to be con- 
demned because they are taught both by Scripture and the Church 
to be a preventive of sin and can move us to penance and repent- 


ance, nevertheless they are imperfect because they have not their 
root in the supreme love of God like the filial fear of God, but in 
the love of ourselves. St. Paul admonishes us to acquire this 
perfect filial fear of God when he says: “You have not received 


the spirit of bondage again in fear; but you have received the 
spirit of adoption of sons whereby we cry: Abba (Father)” 
(Rom., viii, 15). 

2. The necessity of this perfect filial fear of God is inculcated 
in the books of the Old and New Testment. Through Moses 
God spoke to His people: “Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God 
and serve him only; to him thou shalt adhere” (Deut., x, 20). 
The royal Psalmist says: “Let all the earth fear the Lord, and 
let all the inhabitants of the world be in awe of him” (Ps., xxxii, 
8). “He is great strength, and in judgment, and in justice, and 
he is ineffable,” says holy Job, “therefore men shall fear him” 
(Job, xxxvii, 23, 24). “With all thy soul fear the Lord,” says 
the Wise Man (Eccl., vii, 31); and God Himself says: “I will 
give my fear in their heart that they may not revolt from me” 
(Jer., xxxii, 40). 

In the new Testament our Divine Saviour tells us: “Fear ye 
not them that kill the body and are not able to kill the soul; but 
rather fear him that can destroy both soul and body in hell” 
(Matt., x, 28). “And I saw another angel,” says St. John in 
his Apocalypse, “flying through the midst of heaven, having the 
eternal gospel, to preach unto them that sit upon the earth, and 
over every nation, and tribe, and tongue, and people saying with 
a loud voice: Fear the Lord and give him honor, because the 
hour of his judgment is come; and adore ye him that made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and the fountains of waters” (Apoc., 
xiv, 6,7). “Wherefore my dearly beloved,” St. Paul admonishes 
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us, “with fear and trembling work out your salvation” (Phil,, 
11, 12). 

The fear of God is salutary for us because it prevents sin in 
us and spurs us on to the performance of good works as the 
Scriptures amply testify. “Blessed is the man,” says the royal 
Psalmist, “that feareth the Lord; he shall delight exceedingly in 
his commandments” (Ps., cxi, 1). The Wise Man tells us that 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” that-is, the 
beginning, the foundation of a good, virtuous life (Prov., i, 7). 
Therefore he says: “He that feareth God will do good” (Eccl., 
xv, 1). “The fear of the Lord hateth evil” (Prov., viii, 13). 
“The fear of the Lord is a fountain of life, to decline from the 
ruin of death’? (Prov., xiv, 27). And again, “By mercy and 
faith sins are purged away; and by the fear of the Lord every 
one declineth from evil” (Prov., xv, 27). For “they that fear 
the Lord will seek after the things that are well pleasing to him; 
they that fear the Lord keep his commandments” (Eccl., ii, 19, 
21). “Blessed,” therefore says Holy Writ, “is the man that is 
always fearful; but he that is hardened in mind shall fall into 
ruin” (Prov., xxviii, 14). And St. Bernard says: “Where there 
is no fear of God, there is the ruin of the soul; where there is 
no fear of God, there is an abundance of sin.” 

The fear of God is like a bridle which keeps in check the per- 
verse passions and inclinations of man. As a horse without a 
bridle cannot be managed but goes wherever it pleases, so also 
the evil desires of man, without the fear of God, lead the soul 
into perdition. As a ship without a rudder is wrecked on the 
10cks to which it is carried by the winds, so a soul which is not 
guided by the fear of God perishes in the dangers which sur- 
round it. As an oak which has struck deep roots in the soil can- 
not be sent by the winds which blow upon it, so also temptation 
cannot make the soul deeply rooted in the fear of God deviate 
from the path of His commandments. “No evils,” therefore says 
the Wise Man, “shall happen to him that feareth the Lord, but 
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in temptation God will keep him, and deliver him from evils” 
(Eccl., xxiii, 1). And again, “The eyes of the Lord are upon 
them that fear him, he is their powerful protector and strong 
stay, a preservation from stumbling and a help from falling; he 
raiseth up the soul, and enlighteneth the eyes; and giveth health, 
and life, and blessing” (Eccl., xxxiv, 19, 20). 

The fear of God will draw His blessings down upon us. “The 
fear of the Lord,” says the Wise Man, “shall delight the heart, 
and shall give joy, and gladness, and length of days. With him 
that feareth the Lord, it shall go well in the latter end, and in 
the day of his death he shall be blessed” (Eccl., i, 12, 13). God 
will hear the prayer of them that fear Him. “He will do the 
will of them that fear him,” says the royal prophet, “and he will 
hear their prayer and save them” (Ps., cxliv, 19). “Salvation 
shall be to them that fear my name,” says the prophet Micheas 
(Mich., vi, 9). And the prophet Malachy says of God, “A book 
of remembrance was written before him for them that fear the 
Lord and think on his name. And they shall be my special pos- 
session, saith the Lord of hosts, in the day that I do judgment; 
and I will spare them as a man spareth his son that serveth him” 
(Mal., iii, 16, 17). 

3. The motives which should induce us to fear God are his 
majesty and omnipotence. “Who shall not fear thee, O king of 
nations? for thine is the glory,” says the prophet Jeremias; 
“among all the wise men of the nations, and in all their kingdoms 
there is none like unto thee” (Jer., x, 7). Therefore says the 
royal prophet: “Let all the earth fear the Lord, and let all the 
inhabitants of the world be in awe of him” (Ps., xxxii, 8). 

Then His omniscience and omnipresence should impel us to 
fear Him. “The Lord is a God of all knowledge,” says Holy 
Writ, “and to him are thoughts prepared” (1 Kings, ii,3). Noth- 
ing is hidden from His eyes. “The eyes of the Lord in every 
Place,” says the Wise Man, “behold the good and the evil” 
(Prov., xv, 3). 
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The sanctity and justice of God is another reason why we 
should fear Him. “Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and mag- 
nify thy name? For thou only art holy,” says St. John in his 
Apocalypse. “Who shall be able to stand before the Lord this 
holy God?” says Holy Writ, before whom, as the Church tells 
us, the powers of heaven tremble. Wherefore St. Paul ad- 
monishes us: “‘Let us serve, pleasing God, with fear and rever- 
ence. For our God is a consuming fire’ (Heb., xii, 28, 29). 
And St. Peter says: “If you invoke as Father him who, without 
respect of persons, judgeth according to every one’s work, con- 
verse in fear during the time of your sojourning here” (1 Pt., i, 
17). For “the Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him” (Ps., 
cxlvi, 11); and “his mercy is from generation unto generations 
to them that fear him” (Luke, i, 50). 

We have every reason to fear God because we do not know 
whether we are in His grace and friendship and have received 
forgiveness of our past sins. “There are just men and wise 
men,” says Holy Writ, “and their works are in the hand of God; 
and yet man knoweth not whether he is worthy of love or 
hatred, but all things are kept uncertain for the time to come” 
(Eccl., ix, 1, 2). And again, “Who can say my heart is clean, 
I am pure from sin?” (Prov., xx, 9). Therefore David prayed: 
“Who can understand sins? from my secret ones cleanse me, O 
Lord; and from those of others spare thy servant” (Ps., xvii, 13, 
14). And St. Paul said: “I am not conscious to myself of any 
thing, yet am I not thereby justified; but he that judgeth me is 
the Lord” (1 Cor., iv, 4). 

That we have sinned, we are told by our conscience and we 
know it only too well; but whether we have been justified again, 
we do not know. It is true that God has promised the remission 
of sins to those who do penance for them, but only to those who, 
as St. John the Baptist demands, bring forth worthy fruits of 
penance. Who can be sure that he has done true penance, that he 
has brought forth worthy fruits of penance? Often we receive the 
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Sacrament of Penance without due examination of conscience, 
without true sorrow, without a firm resolution of amendment 
and of satisfaction for our sins. Therefore Holy Scripture says: 
“Be not without fear for sin forgiven,” and “My son, hast thou 
sinned? do so no more; but for thy former sins also pray that 
they may be forgiven thee” (Eccl., v, 5; xxi, 1). 

Then we should live in fear and be concerned about the sal- 
vation of our soul because, even if we are in the grace of God, we 
do not know whether we will persevere in it to the end, as the 
Scripture says: “But thou standest by faith; be not highminded, 
but fear” (Rom., xi, 20). “Wherefore he that thinketh himself 
to stand, let him take heed lest he fall” (1 Cor., x, 12). “Look 
to yourselves,” therefore St. John admonishes us, “that you lose 
not the things which you have wrought; but that you may re- 
ceive a full reward” (2 Jo., 8). 


Let us then take to heart the admonition of the Wise Man: 


“Be thou in the fear of the Lord all the day long, because thou 
shalt have hope in the latter end, and thy expectation shall not 
be taken away” (Prov., xxiii, 17, 18). For “the soul of him 
that feareth the Lord is blessed” in time and eternity. Amen. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE WORK OF DIVINE GRACE IN OUR LIVES 


BY THE REV. H. DUNSTAN POZZI, 0.S.B. 


“By the grace of God I am what I am.’—I Cor., xv, 10. 


SYPNOSIS.—1. St. Paul’s appreciation of his past and present. His energy 
as persecutor of Church. God’s moment. Sudden light reveals truth, 
Afterwards the same man, but gifts now find true object, Christ. 


2. St. Paul clearly saw source of change, grace of God. We forget 
debt due to grace. 


3. We take gift of grace as matter of course. Many souls face life 
without it successfully, but learn false self-dependence. Soul in grace 
views all as coming from God. 


4. Compare soul without and with grace to work of architecture seen 
on dull day and in sunshine. 


5. Thought of debt due to grace safeguard to soul, teaches 


a) humility, we know our weaknesses, what if God left us to 
ourselves? 


b) kindly judgments of falls of others. What should we have 
done in their temptations? 


As St. Paul penned these words to the Corinthians there was 
a contrast vivid before his mind, the contrast between what he 
had been in the past and what he was at that moment. Not so 
many years ago he had exulted in the slaying of St. Stephen; 
“consenting to his death,” he had seen in it the punishment of 
one who had raised his voice against the God of Israel, and 


the event had been to him in the nature of a call from God. 
Here was something to do for the Holy One of Israel, and 


forthwith his ardent nature, filled with restless zeal and burn- 
ing earnestness, led him to take a very active part in the per- 
secution of the followers of the Nazarene, so that he could 
tell Agrippa that he conceived the idea that there was nothing 
which he ought not to do against the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Duly authorized, he went from synagogue to synagogue, forced 
his way into private houses, compelling the timorous to deny 
their faith, dragging to torture and death all who dared to be 
true to their Master. 
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When the excess of persecution drove the victims out of the 
Holy City, his zeal pursued them. “Full of threats, breathing 
out slaughter against the Lord’s disciples,” he gets letters from 
the High Priest to follow the fugitives to Damascus, seize them 
and bring them back bound to their fate in Jerusalem. The will 
of God seemed so clear to him as he began that journey. He 
was the chosen instrument of God, and strong and confident in 
this belief, he hastened on, working out in his mind his plans 
- for carrying out his mission. 

Then came God’s moment. It was midday, a clear Syrian 
noontide, yet the fierce glare of the sun was as the feeble glim- 
mer of a lamp in the dazzling flash of brightness with which 
God struck His servant, blinding his bodily eyes, but flooding 
his soul with the sudden light of revelation. Now it was clear 
to him how all his zeal had been against the interests of God, 
and he was humbled to cry aloud for further light to know the 
will of his Maker. 

The man whom we see after his conversion is the same Saul 
in his ardent nature, his zeal is not diminished, his whole-hearted 
earnestness is as burning as ever. What his zeal and earnest- 
ness led him to do and suffer in the cause of Jesus Christ, he 
himself has told us in his second epistle to the Corinthians; no 
danger, no pain was avoided that Jesus might be glorified and 
His name made manifest, all things he ought to undertake for 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, whom he so lately reviled. From 
a persecutor he has become an apostle, a vessel of election, to 
carry God’s name before the gentiles and kings and the children 
of Israel. 

No one can ever realize more than St. Paul the wonderful 
revolution that had taken place in his life, nor can anyone have 
a clearer knowledge of the agency that had brought it about. It 
is this agency which he recognizes when he declares, “By the 
grace of God I am what I am.” 

We often forget the debt due to divine grace in our own lives, 
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for few of us experience such sudden and violent conversion as 
that of St. Paul; but we must not ignore the debt because the 
grace comes to us in smooth-flowing streams, which may at 
times deepen and get stronger, but never become rushing tor- 
rents that sweep all before them. We ought to learn from St. 
Paul to recognize what divine grace has done for us, for this 
is not only due as an act of justice to God, but also it is a safe- 
guard for our own souls. 

Most of us were blessed with the gift of divine grace in our 
infancy, and we have worn it as a familiar garment of the soul, 
so that we take its possession as a matter of course. We may 
have had the misfortune to cast it aside for a time, but there 
have been easy means at hand to regain it. We do not realize 
what we owe to God, Who in His great love is so bountiful in 
His gifts. 

There have been and now are in the world numerous souls 
not blessed as we are, and who have to live a life unenlightened 
by the grace of God. Many face the world with a courage and a 
strength that demand our admiration, and their lives show us the 
natural virtues playing their part in the perfecting of the natural 
man. They have met failure and pain and sorrow and all that 
is bitter in life, but have been true to themselves and to the light 
that was in them. But the difficulties and sufferings which they 
have conquered, if they do not make them hard-hearted, always 
tend to give them an overweening confidence in their own 
powers, and a feeling of independence which is far from the 
attitude due to their Creator. If success crowns their efforts, 
still more is this frame of mind confirmed. 

Very different is the outlook on life of the soul gifted with 
the grace of God. This sanctifying grace, bringing with it, as 
it does, the great virtues of faith and of hope and of love, en- 
ables them to see in all events that come to pass, whether they 
bring weal or woe, the dispensation of a heavenly Father. There 
is far less danger of their becoming hard-hearted, for the soul 
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knows that the trials that come to it, no matter how terrible 
they may be, are for its good. The weary insistence of con- 
tinual bodily pain, the sudden darkening of life by failure at a 
moment when success was within grasp, the dreary aching of 
the heart when death claims one around whom our life has 
twined itself, the racking anxiety of the mind in suspense about 
its own affairs or the well-being of those who are dear—all 
these and whatever else may come, can be faced with courage, 
because that courage is based on the conviction that “all things 
work together unto good to those who love God,” and that there 
is an unlimited store of strength and assistance at hand, pro- 
vided by God in the further graces to be obtained in prayer 
and in Sacrament and in the Holy Mass. Thus many of the 
mysteries of life are made clear, and the virtues of patience and 
resignation and trust and fortitude are developed in the soul, 


and all tend to its greater sanctification. That the soul is thus 
moulded and drawn nearer to the Source of all strength and 


love is the work of divine grace. 
Considering the soul of a man without the grace of God and 
then the same soul possessing it, we may compare it to some 
wonderful work of architecture seen under different conditions. 
There is the building with its grace of form, its perfect propor- 
tions, its exquisite carvings—it impresses us by its majesty, it 
charms us by its perfection. See that building on a day when 
the heavens are dark and overcast, and then wait until the 
heavy clouds pass and the brilliancy of God’s sunshine flashes 
on the work of man. It takes a higher and a surpassing beauty. 
Now the details stand out clearly, we see the true effect of light 
and shade, the art of the planner is fully revealed, the skill of 
carver and mason is evident, it seems a thing of a different 
world compared with what we saw before the bright light 
shone round about it. Thus did God’s grace work in the soul of 
St. Paul, and thus does it work in the soul of each one of us. 
In our dealings with our fellowmen, even with our enemies, 
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we are naturally guided by the principle that we must give every 
man his due. Let us also be just in our dealings with God by 
recognizing what great things He has done for us, and by ren- 
dering thanks that the sunshine of His grace is about our lives, 
enlightening our darkness, giving warmth and vigor to our 
feeble endeavors, and strengthening our weakness that is in dan- 
ger of disaster without this help. 

By the recognition of what we owe to grace we pay something 
of our debt to God, but we also find in it a powerful safeguard 
for our souls. When we say with St. Paul, “By the grace of 
God I am what I am,” we ought to think of what we might have 
been now if God had not so helped us. We know only too well 
the many weaknesses that are in us—the pride, the selfishness, 
the sensuality, the meanness, the want of charity. What if we 
had been left to ourselves to fight against these enemies of our 
soul, what if God had not stood by us through His grace, in the 
midst of our struggle? The thought of what most likely would 
have been the result of that struggle under those circumstances 
ought to teach us a great humility and a deep sense of our de- 
pendence on God’s help. 

Again, we are tempted at times to judge others harshly for 
their failures, because we feel that we ourselves could never 
have been guilty of such baseness. Let us remember that we 
do not know what degree of assistance was granted to them by 
God, we cannot weigh the violence of their temptation, and it 
may well be that if we had been faced with a test, with the same 
graces as those granted to them, we should have fallen far easier 
victims in the assault of evil. Yes, the thought of God’s graces 
ought to teach us not only humility, but also a tender charity 
toward others, and cure us of any inclination to be harsh in our 
judgments. 

May St. Paul, by his powerful intercession, obtain for us the 
light to see our great debt of gratitude to Almighty God, that 
our lives may ever be full of thanksgiving, and may his example 
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teach us both the true humility which recognizes the greatness 
of God’s gift, but gives all glory to Him, and the charity that is 
gentle in judgment of those who seem to fail in their service of 


God. 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SALUTARY INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


BY THE REV. J. J. HURST 


“Blessed are the eyes that see the things that you see, for I say to you 
that many Prophets and Kings have desired to see the things you see, and 
have not seen them, and to hear the things you hear and have not heard 
them.”—St. Luke, x, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Seeing and hearing with eyes and ears of flesh; and with 
eyes and ears of faith. 


2. Demoralized condition of the world before the advent of Christ. 


3. The salutary influence of Christianity on the civilization and culture 
of the world. 


4. This wonderful transformation the result of the spiritual influence 
on the souls of men. 


5. The efficacy of Christianity fully exemplified in the operation of the 
Sacraments. 


It was indeed a singular privilege to live in the days of Christ, 
to gaze upon His divine countenance, to listen to His heavenly 
doctrine, and to witness the many miracles He wrought in favor 
of the infirm and afflicted. Nineteen centuries have rolled by since 
that eventful and blessed time. Separated from it by such a 
lengthened span, are we to consider ourselves less favored or less 
happy than those whose eyes beheld the Desired of Nations and 
whose ears drank in the good tiding from its living source. No, 
and there is nothing in the words of Christ to warrant such an 
an inference. The comparison He drew was not between His 
disciples of any particular age, but between those who were 
de facto blessed with the light of His revelation and those who 
had departed life without having received the priceless blessings 
and graces that flow from it. To be sharers alike in the fruits 
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of the Redemption it matters not whether His disciples have seen 
and heard Him with eyes of faith and receive His Doctrine from 
His appointed custodian and guardian, the Church. 

In this discourse we shall briefly review some of the blessings 


for which we are indebted to the greatest event of all time—the 
advent of Christ. To appreciate them in true perspective we 
shall take a glance at the conditions that obtained before the 
light of Christianity—dispelled the darkness of paganism and 
illumined the world with its celestial fires. 

When Christ entered on His public ministry the world was a 
seething mass of sin, superstition and error, crimes, vices and 
disorders which touched and swayed the first flights of reason 
in childhood and held enthralled the departing spirit in decrepit 
old age. Paganism, which had no conception of the true God 
and no knowledge of the dignity and destiny of man, had blinded 
the minds of its votaries by the passions if fostered and licensed. 
The false deities, to whom the pagan offered his sacrilegious in- 
cense, were but the impersonations of the vices individual wor- 
shippers were prone to indulge. Ambition and avarice, rapine 
and revenge, impurity and indecency reigned everywhere. Even 
among the Jews religion had lost its pristine purity and sig- 
nificance and was reduced exclusively to the practice of external 
acts. Deploring the general corruption that prevailed before 
man’s redemption by Christ, the royal Psalmist tells in doleful 
numbers that the Lord looked down from Heaven upon the chil- 
dren of men, to see if there were any that understood or sought 
God. But no, they had all turned aside. They were all corrupt 
and abominable in their ways. There was none that did good, 
no, not one (Ps., xiii, 1, 2,3). National and racial prejudice had 
added to the general demoralization by raising up barriers be- 
tween countries and peoples. Class hatred had sown its own 
seeds of discord; and authority had set its seal on the necessary 
civil and social distinctions that were presumed to exist between 
patrician and plebeian, rich and poor. Slavery was rampant while 
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the condition of the slave was on a level with that of his master’s 
cattle and his treatment more cruel and inhuman still. But the 
foulest blot upon the civilization and culture of pre-Christian 
times was the unhallowed position all the nations, the Jews alone 
excepted, assigned to woman who was looked upon as “impotent 
for good, but a wicked contriver of evil.” 

What a different spectacle presented itself when the salutary 
influence of Christianity had made itself felt in the world! Christ 
broke down the walls of partition that had separated Jew and 
Gentile, bond and free. He taught that all men were equal be- 
fore God, all children of the same heavenly Father, and all, who 
used the means He afforded, entitled to the same heavenly re- 
ward. He abrogated the law of retaliation—an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth—and he replaced it by a law of love. 
This He made the test of admission to membership in His king- 
dom and the life-long badge and characteristic of His disciples. 
“A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one an- 
other, as I have loved you. By this shall all men know that you 
are My disciples, if you love one another” (John, xiii, 34, 35). 
As a result of this sublime teaching errors were dissipated, super- 
stition vanished, and disorders ceased. Virtues the most adorn- 
ing replaced the vices that had dishonored and debased humanity. 
Not only in the sanctuary and the cloister, but among people in 
the world, humility, chastity, self-sacrifice and self-renunciation 
shone forth in all the splendor of ideal zeal. Woman was re- 
stored to her honored place, and chivalry, the offspring of Chris- 
tianity, corisecrated itself to maintain and defend it. The shack- 
les of slavery were broken and poverty was no longer a badge 
of shame or an object of derision. All Christendom were united 
by the bonds of charity. The rich and prosperous shared their 


wealth with the poor and the needy; the strong and healthy min- 
istered to the sick and infirm. All were interested in each other 


as members of the same family. Sympathy is suffering, comfort 
in affliction, and charity in all things marked the transition from 
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paganism to Christianity. Such fidelity was at once the despair 
and admiration of infidels who were wont to cry out: See how 
these Christians love one another. 

The refining and ennobling influence which Christianity 
wrought upon the civilization, culture and ethics of the world, 
was the logical sequence of the spiritual influence it exercises on _ 
the souls of men. From the morning of the fall to the eve of 
the Resurrection those who had a revealed knowledge of God 
regarded Him with a predominating sense of dread and awe— 
the dispenser of justice and the avenger of crime—dwelling 
apart in distant and solitary splendor, whose laws they com- 
plained, were a yoke they could not endure. But when Christ 
came He set up an entirely new and wonderfully close relation- 
ship between each one of us and the infinite and uncreated God. 
He became not only a member of our race, but an elder brother, 
a fellow sufferer and a sharer in all our trials and afflictions. And 
to render the path to eternal life more easy and secure He estab- 
lished a visible religious system, His Church, in which He con- 
stantly resides, and to which He has committed those mysterious 
ordinances, the channels through which the graces won by His 
passion and death enter our souls. But more mysterious still 
He became our High Priest, and Victim and thus has given us 
the most signal pledge of His undying love. What strange emo- 
tions of gratitude, wonder and affection throng the mind, as the 
tinkling of the sanctuary bell at the consecration of the Mass 
tells us that the Sacrifice of Calvary by which Christ purchased 
our salvation is being enacted again in our very presence, or the 
flickering light of the Sanctuary lamp indicates that the Light 
of the World is reposing in all His divine and human personality 
beneath the Sacramental Veil in the Tabernacle! 

The efficacy of Christianity in its purely spiritual aspect comes 
from the operation of the Sacraments so mercifully designed by 
Christ to transform and sanctify the souls of men. The child, 
born to a heritage of sin is regenerated in the saving waters of 
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Baptism, and immediately a transformation, such as nothing in 
the natural order approximates, is effected. It thereby becomes 
a child of God, heir to His Kingdom, and the dwelling place of 
the Holy Ghost Who floods the soul with His gifts and graces 
and infuses into it the virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity. The 
youth and maiden receive from the hands of the Bishop the 
chrism of Confirmation and with it a new title and additional 
gifts aud graces to support it. They are now enrolled as soldiers 
of Christ, valiant champions and defenders of the faith and ready 
and willing to die in its defense. The soul covered with the 
leprosy of sin is touched by a subtle and invisible agency. Seized 
with remorse for its repulsive state it drags a corpse, its own 
dead self, to the feet of the priest in the tribunal of penance. A 
humble and sincere confession is made, the words of absolution 
are pronounced by ‘the minister of Christ, and that which was 
dead is restored to life; the enemy of God and outcast of 
Heaven lives again in friendship and favor. There is still a spe- 
cial privilege in reserve for that rescued soul; the Author of di- 
vine grace desires to become its guest. The occasion is tremen- 
dous, but the invitation is pressing and enticing and the promise 
of repletion complete. ‘He that cometh to Me shall not hunger.” 
“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in Me 
and I in him.” “My Flesh is meat indeed and My Blood drink 
indeed.” The dying Christian, conscious that in a short time he 
shall have to appear before the judgment seat of God, and cast 
down perhaps by the remembrance of past offences, receives the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. Dejection gives place to a holy 
resignation; peace and consolation fill his soul; and fortified in 
faith, animated with hope, and relying on the merits of his merci- 
ful and loving Saviour, he yields up his soul to its Creator. In the 
Sacraments of Holy Orders and Matrimony the divine economy 
of Christ has provided for the perpetuation of the fruits of the 
Redemption and the propagation of His Kingdom on earth. 
Mindful of the superabundant graces and the manifold bless- 
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ings we enjoy through our inheritance in Christ, we realize that 
He could do nothing more for His vineyard than He has done, 
and while we thank Him with all our heart for His benefits we 
can never minimize the import of His saying “Blessed are the 
eyes that see the things you see.” 





SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF 
THE YEAR 


BY THE REV. THOMAS P. PHELAN, LL.D. 
EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE GENERAL JUDGMENT 


“Give an account of thy stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no 
longer.”—Luke, xvi, 2, 


It is a dogma of the Christian faith that a day will come 
when man must lay down the cares of life, and his soul, emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of the flesh, must appear before the 
judgment seat of God, to give an account of his stewardship. 
“And it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this the 
judgment” (Heb., ix, 27). At the beginning and end of the 
ecclesiastical year, on the first Sunday of Advent and on the last 
Sunday of Pentecost, this truth is proclaimed in the words of 
Christ. “And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in 
heaven; and then shall all tribes of the earth mourn; and they 
shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
much power and majesty. And he shall send his angels with a 
trumpet and a great voice: and they shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from the fartherest parts of the 
heavens to the utmost bounds of them” (Matt., xxiv., 27, 31). 
All men from the primitive Adam to the last survivor of the 
race will be present on that day of days. The warriors and 
statesmen, the wealthy and powerful, the poor and lowly will be 
there on terms of equality. The patriarchs and prophets, the 
apostles and evangelists, the eonfessors and martyrs, the Popes 
and bishops, the priests and teachers will assemble for this final 
judgment. The degraded savage, the dignified philosopher, the 
learned scientist, will be humble participants in this last great 
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council. Saint and sinner, heretic and believer, idolater and 
Christian, must obey this dread summons. “And all nations shall 
be gathered together before him, and he shall separate them one 
from another as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the 
goats” (Matt., xxv, 32). 

Every one will be judged according to his merits. His zeal 
in the service of the Creator, his love for the Author of all things, 
his charity for his brethren will be carefully examined and judi- 
ciously weighed. “Lord, when did we see thee, hungry, thirsty, 
a stranger, sick or in prison? Amen, I say to you as long as you 
did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me” (Matt., 
xxv, 37, 40). His thoughts, his words, his deeds, his omissions 
must be considered. Ignorance, distraction, thoughtlessness can- 
not palliate the malice of these sins. “But I say unto you, that 
every idle work that man shall speak, they shall render an account 
for it at the day of judgment” (Matt., xii, 36). The mysteries 
of life will be no longer obscure, all things will be patent in the 
light of God’s justice. The success and prosperity of the sinner, 
the affliction and poverty of the saint,—stumbling blocks to the 
propagation of religion in time, will be clearly understood in 
eternity. The wheat and the cockles have grown side by side un- 
molested, and now at harvest time shall be separated, some to be 
burned, some to be gathered into the granary of the Lord. The 
despised, the maligned, the persecuted, will receive the crown 
for suffering all things for Christ. The haughty, the scandalous, 
the oppressor, will reap the reward of evil deeds. ‘Whose fan 
is in his hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse his floor and gather 
his wheat into the barn; but the chaff he will burn with. un- 
quenchable fire” (Matt., iii, 12). 

To the sinner, the day of judgment will be a time of shame and - 
remorse. His earthly success and prosperity, his empty honors 
and titles, his social and domestic triumphs are vain and void. 
He spurned the Church of Christ, derided prayer and the Sacra- 
ments, scorned and persecuted the ministers of religion. His 
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earthly cunning and wisdom are no longer potent, he curses and 
upbraids the false friends who flattered him on earth, he longs 
and prays for a few hours to propitiate the Master and to do 
penance for his multiplied sins. The period of probation has 
passed, the book of life is closed. He has gathered only the 
husks, he has neglected the wheat. Like the barren fig tree he 
has brought forth no fruit. His hypocrisy and uncleanness are 
revealed to all mankind and with shame and remorse he hears 
his iniquitous record bared before the gaze of all. “And they 
say to the mountains and the rocks: fall upon us and hide us 
from the face of him that sitteth upon the throne and from the 
wrath of the Lamb. For the great day of their wrath is come 
and who shall be able to stand?” (Apoc., vi, 15, 17). The meek- 
ness of Bethlehem, the poverty of Nazareth, the shame of Cal- 
vary are supplanted by the justice of Heaven. He is consigned to 
everlasting perdition with the awful words of condemnation 
ringing in his ears. “Depart from me you cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels” (Matt., 
xxv, 41). 

To the just man the judgment will be a consolation and a jus- 
tification. From the days of youth he has trod the paths of peace 
and righteousness. He has adored God and his Creator, Re- 
deemer and Preserver, he has loved his neighbor as a child of 
God and a brother in Christ. Prayer and the Sacraments have 
been his help and his strength, faith and religion his only solace 
in trial and temptation. Perhaps he may have wandered away 
to pastures new and strange, yet he has hearkened to the voice 
of the Shepherd, returned to the true fold, and by the tears of 
penance blotted out the stains of disobedience. His sacrifices 
and his privations are honorable badges of distinction and shine 
as the stars of heaven. The Lord places him with the beloved 
sheep of the flock and confers on him the reward for which he 


has hoped and labored during the years of exile. “Come ye. 
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blessed of my father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world” (Matt., xxv, 34). 

To the true Christian the coming of the Lord is a day of wrath 
and desire; fearful lest he may not be prepared for the call, joy- 
ful that his reward is near. He prizes each day and uses it well, 
for to-day may be his last and to-morrow may usher him into 
the presence of the just Judge. His crosses and trials are marks 
of divine love, his piety and virtues his consolations, his poverty 
and lowliness marks of his vocation. He builds his house on 
the rock of faith and hope, and the rains and the floods of temp- 
tation beat against it in vain. And when the day of reckoning 
comes, with his lamps trimmed and filled he accompanies the 
bridegroom to the marriage feast. “For I reckon that the suf- 
ferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
to come that shall be revealed to us” (Rom., viii, 18). 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE HOUSE OF GOD 


“My house is the house of prayer.’—Luke, xix, 46. 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the world 
and all they that dwell therein” (Ps., xviii, 1). So sang the in- 
spired psalmist in praising the Lord God of Hosts. “The heavens 
show forth the glory of God and the firmament declareth the 
work of his hands” (Ps., xviii, 1). All nature, animate and in- 
animate, sings the praise of the Creator, all the universe is His 
dwelling place, consecrated to His worship. The sun, the moon, 
the stars, showers and dew, night and day, the fishes of the sea, 
the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, the sons of men, the 
priests of the law are called on to bless the Lord. “Praise and 
exalt him above all for ever, because his mercy endureth for ever 


and ever” (Dan., iii, 58, 90). 
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From primitive days certain places were consecrated to the 
worship of God. The Lord appeared to Abraham at Sichem and 
promised the land on which he settled to him and his seed. And 
the grateful patriarch erected an altar and offered sacrifice to 
Jehovah (Gen., xii, 7). Jacob, sleeping in the wilderness, beheld 
a vision of angels and received a renewal of the promise made 
to his family. “Indeed the Lord is in this place and I knew it 
not, and Jacob arising in the morning, took the stone which he 
had laid under his head, and set it up for a title, pouring oil upon 
the top of it” (Gen., xxviii, 18). On Mt. Sinai Jehovah de- 
livered to Moses the tables of the law. A portable temple was 
made, the Ark of the Covenant placed within the Holy of Hollies, 
and incense and sacrifice offered to the Creator. During the 
years in the desert and campaigns in Canaan this sacred edi- 
fice was the centre of Jewish worship. David conquered and 
captured Jerusalem and the tabernacle was brought with great 
pomp and ceremony to the holy mountain. His son and suc- 
cessor, the famous Solomon, erected a beautious temple of the 
Lord. Cedar from Libanus, stone from the hills, gold and silver, 
brass and iron were brought to Mt. Moriah and without sound 
of hammer or ax or any tool, the holy house was built (3 Kings, 
vi, 7). Within its walls sacrifices were offered and canticles sung 
to the Most High. The children of Abraham were unfaithful, 
the Chaldean hosts captured their city, destroyed the temple, and 
led her sons into exile. When the days of mourning were ended, 
the wanderers returned to the Holy City and a new temple arose 
on the ruins of the old. Although short of the glory of Solo- 
mon’s mighty pile it was destined for greater renown; “Great 
shall be the glory of this last house, more than of the first, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. And in this place I will give peace saith the 
Lord of Hosts” (Aggeus, ii, 410). The Hope of all nations 
would appear in this temple and bring the promised redemption 
to the children of Adam. Yet the years of its duration were 
numbered, and the fire and sword of Roman hatred would level 
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and destroy its spacious courts and towering walls. For the Old 
Dispensation was ended, and the new covenant of Christ was 
established among the nations of the earth. 

When the Saviour commissioned His apostles to teach and 
preach, He organized an infallible teaching body to lead men to 
Heaven. He gave them a sacrifice, not of the blood of sheep, or 
goats or calves, but of the blood of the Lamb of Calvary. In 
the upper chamber of Jerusalem, in the catacombs of Rome, in 
the homes of devoted brethren, the early Christians assembled, 
to participate in the Holy Mysteries, to receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ, to hear the inspired word of God. When peace 
came to the divine Spouse, temples were erected, rivalling in 
majesty the mighty house of Solomon, adorned with every trea- 
sure of art and nature. King and peasant, philosopher and rustic, 
vied with each other in erecting and beautifying the churches of 
God. The Jews had only the shadow of the doctrine, the Chris- 
tian possessed the substance. Christ the Lord dwells in the 
Christian temples, on His throne in the tabernacle, craving for 
the love of His children. ‘Come to me, all you that labor and 
are burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt., xi, 28). The 
Christian Church is truly the house of God, where Jesus dwells 
in the Holy Sacrament. The lofty walls and graceful towers, 
the jeweled vestments and golden vessels, would be mean and 
tawdry without the presence of the King of Kings. To honor 
Him these temples are reared by the faith and piety of His loving 
children. ‘Behold the tabernacle of God with men, and he will 
dwell with them. And they shall be his people; and God himself 
with them, shall be their God” (Apoc., xxi, 3). 

The church is the centre and source of all Christian consola- 
tion. Within its sacred walls, the new born babe becomes a child 
of God and heir of Heaven; man and maid join hands in solemn 
wedlock; their mortal remains receive the last blessings of re- 
ligion. Within the sacred tribunal sin is blotted out and God’s 
grace descends in streams, at its altar the hungry partake of the 
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spiritual Manna. The sinner comes to ask mercy, the indifferent 
to seek light and guidance, the saint to crave grace and persever- 
ance. In time of desolation and sorrow it is a well of hope bring- 
ing peace to troubled hearts, in hours of temptation and warfare 
it is a city of refuge for afflicted souls. The cares and troubles 
of life are dissipated, and the glories of Heaven revealed at the 
consummation of the Great Sacrifice. It may be a magnificent 
temple, adorned with costly marbles and precious stones, it may 
be a humble chapel, lowly and poor. Yet as long as the gleam 
of the sanctuary lamp is seen, the Christian knows that Christ 
is on its altar and like Jacob cries out: “Indeed the Lord is in 
the place” (Gen., xxviii, 18). When honors and distinctions 
-are flown, when wealth and power are gone, when youth and 
beauty are dead, the house of God is the only place where peace 
and consolation may be sought and enjoyed. 

The Master drove the buyers and sellers from the temple; “My 
house shall be called the house of prayer to all nations. But you 
have made it a den of thieves” (Mark, xi, 17). Its ancient 
glories had departed, its usefulness was ended. Yet it was con- 
secrated to the Lord of Hosts, and must be honored as the house 
of God. Christians must honor their churches for they are truly 
the mansions of the Most High. Within their walls naught but 
prayer and sacrifice must be permitted. The riches of every land, 
the treasures of art and science may-be brought to adorn these 
shrines, yet the Master values the oblation of pure and contrite 
hearts, that practice His doctrines, partake of His Sacraments, 


and obey His comandments, more than all worldly magnificence 
and pomp. “I have chosen and sanctified this place, that my 
name may be there for ever, and my heart remain there per- 
petually” (2 Paral., vii, 12-16). 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE MERCY OF GOD 
“O God, be merciful to me a sinner.’—Luke, xviii, 13. 


The sinner is guilty of treason to his Creator. Like the rebel- 
lious angels he refuses to serve Him, like careless Adam he 
breaks His laws and disobeys His commands. He turns from 
God to serve the creatures of His hands. He forfeits his baptis- 
mal innocence and is no longer a child of God and a heir to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He repudiates the gifts of Confirmation, 
he is neither a strong and valiant Christian nor a faithful soldier 
of Christ. He has basely deserted the standard of the Lord and 
enlisted in the army of Satan. Like Esau he barters his inher- 
itance for a mess of pottage, like Judas he betrays the Master 
for thirty pieces of silver, like the perfidious Jews he chooses 
Barabbas rather than Christ, like the rabble in the court yard of 
Pilate he cries out: “Away with him, crucify him, crucify him. 
We have no king but Caesar” (John, xix, 15). He dishonors 
his body, the temple of the Holy Ghost and employs his spiritual 
faculties in offending Him who made him out of nothing and con- 
ferred on him an immortal soul. He rejects Heaven and chooses 
hell. He brings the maledictions of God upon his perverted head. 
“Thou hatest all the workers of iniquity: thou wilt destroy all 
that speak a lie. The bloody and the deceitful man the Lord 
will abhor” (Ps., v, 7). 

Yet Christ does not abandon the erring son. He entreats him 
to return to His love and friendship. He exhorts him to do 


penance for his crimes and to wash away the stains of sin by the 
tears of penance. He is patient and long suffering. “And his 
mercy is from generation unto generation to them that fear him” 
(Luke, i, 50). The cockle and the wheat grew together un- 
molested, until the harvest time. The barren fig tree was watched 
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and watered that it might produce fruit. The sinful woman was 
dismissed in peace and adjured to sin no more. The lowly pub- 
lican was commended for his contrition and his humility and went 
down to his house justified. The penitent thief received the gift 
of Heaven as a reward for his faith. The sinner is still dear to 
the Good Shepherd who seeks him in the desert and brings him 
back to the true fold. The prodigal son who repents and re- 
turns, is seen afar off by his Father, embraced with affection and 
love, and clothed in the garments of innocence and purity, “So I 
say to you there shall be joy before the angels of God upon one 
sinner doing penance” (Luke, xv, 10). 

The grace of God awakens contrition in the sinful soul. 
The recollection of his past sins and the realization of their 
enormity arouses feelings of abhorrence in his heart. Sin in 
itself is hateful and ugly. It has separated him from the love 
and friendship of the Master, it has defiled his soul and his body, 
it has made him an orphan in this land of exile, it has deprived 
him of all hope of Heaven. He flies. from this loathsome task- 
master to the mild and merciful Saviour. With tears of sorrow 
bedewing his cheeks, with his soul harrowed with grief, he re- 
solves that never again will he tread the broad and easy way that 
leadeth to destruction, but will follow the narrow path that brings 
the pilgrim to eternal bliss. Riches, honors, pleasures cannot 
tempt him, they are fleeting delights which turn to ashes on the 
lips. Henceforth he will serve God alone, loving Him above 
all things for His own sake, and his brethren for the love of their 
common Father. He will listen to the voice of the Church and 
her ministers, he will use the weapons forged by the Master for 
his defense. Nothing in this world can wean him from the love 
of Him who created him, who redeemed him, who promised him 
eternal salvation. “For I am sure that neither death nor life, nor 
angels nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present nor things 
to come, not might nor height nor depth nor any other creature, 
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shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus, Our Lord” (Rom., viii, 38, 39). 

Entering into the spirit of contrition, the repentant sinner 
realizes his treason to God. He has made him out of nothing. 
He has given him an immortal soul. He has destined him for 
Heaven. He sent His Only Son to redeem him. He watches 
over him with the solicitude of a Father. He provides him with 
food and raiment. He holds him in the hollow of His hand. 
Without God he could not exist. Without His grace he could 
not hope for eternal bliss. Everything he has, everything he 
hopes for in time and eternity, comes from that beneficent Master. 
How ungrateful to spurn His graces and reject His gifts! How 
foolish to desert the freedom of God for the slavery of Satan! 
“Thou art all good and deserving of all my love. Never again shall 
I offend thee, the source of all goodness, holiness, and purity.” 
He has lost all right to Heaven and deserves the torments of hell. 
Christ merited for him eternal glory, he has deserted Christ. For 
a few fleeting delights,—the pleasures of the flesh, the deceits of 
the world, he has abandoned Heaven and the Beatific Vision. 
The grace of God shows him his error. Heaven is his true 
home. Henceforth all his talents will be employed in the service 
of his Master. Disgrace, poverty, shame, sickness, may annoy 


him during the days of his exile, yet he fears them not, for sin 


alone can separate him from God and Heaven. Henceforth, He 
will serve God, he will strive for Heaven, and the sorrows and 
trials of life will be borne with Christian fortitude and resig- 
nation. 

Perfect contrition for sin, because he has offended the Source 
of all good, restores the sinner to grace. Imperfect contrition, 
because he has lost Heaven and merited hell, joined with penance 
will wash away the stain of his transgression. Peter denied the 
Master thrice, although he knew that He was “Christ the Son 
of the Living God.” His contrition, his zeal, his martyrdom, 
atoned for his fall and restored him to his place as the prince of 
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the Apostles and the Visible Head of Christ’s Church. The sinner 
who realizes his unworthiness and sinfulness and does penance 
for his transgressions will go down to his house justified like h 
the penitent publican. “Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee. ... This my son was dead and is come to life again. 
Was lost and is found. For the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost” (Luke, xv, 20-24; xix, 10). 

















ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 






TEACHERS AND HEARERS 





“And immediately his ears were opened and the string of his tongue was 
loosed: and he spoke right.’”’—Mark, vii, 35. Hf 





Christ established His Church as a visible society to teach man ! 
the way to salvation and to provide him with the necessary means i 
I 






for attaining that end. From the humblest ranks of Jewish life i 
He selected twelve followers to carry His heavenly message to i 





the world. “Going therefore, teach ye all nations: baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have i 
commanded you” (Matt., xviii, 19, 20). For three years He 4 
instructed them in His inspired doctrines and performed His ‘ 
wondrous miracles. Doubt and faith alternated in their minds 4 
until the resurrection proved His divinity. Cowardly and weak, fi 
they trembled at the obligation of the Apostolate until the Master 4 
promised them heavenly aid; “But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he will teach you all 
things and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have 
said to you” (John, xiv, 26). He clothed them with authority 
to teach and preach: “All power is given to me in Heaven and on 
earth” (Matt., xxviii, 18). “As the father hath sent me, I also 
send you” (John, xx, 21). He promised them divine light to 
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guide them, to preserve pure and intact the dogmatic and moral 
precepts of religion, to protect them against the temptations of 
life and the persecutions of men. “And behold I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world” (Matt., xviii, 
28). All nations must hearken to their inspired words and bow 
to the truths of the new revelation. “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned” (Matt., xviii, 16). The humble believer was to enjoy 
eternal life, the proud sceptic everlasting perdition. “And if he 
will not hear the church, let him be to thee as the heathen and the 
publican” (Matt., xviii, 17). 

On Pentecost morn these accredited missionaries, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, began the labors of the ministry. The Church of 
God was a visible body, a city set on a mountain, the light of the 
world. Its teachers taught the revelations of Christ, offered up 
His Holy sacrifice, conferred the Sacraments He had instituted, 
and were inspired and guided by the Paraclete. Paganism was 
cruel and selfish, with no consolation beyond the fleeting years 
of life. Christianity was kind and loving and promised ever- 
lasting bliss to its faithful devotees. Rich and poor, bond and 
free, noble and peasant, Jew and Gentile, accepted the invitation 
and entered the vineyard of the Lord. Yet there were some who 
closed their ears to the good tidings and persevered in error and 
sin, others who by voice and word placed obstacles in the onward 
march of the Church. Some seeds “fell by the wayside, other 
some fell upon stony ground, others fell among thorns, and 
others fell upon good ground: and they brought forth fruit” 
(Matt., xviii, 3, 8). Persecution harassed the teachers and 
hearers, heresies decimated the ranks of the faithful, calumny 
sowed seeds of discord among the brethren, stubbornness caused 
many to neglect the truth. Yet the inspired words of the Apostles 
sank deeply into every religious heart, and the revelations of 
Christ were made known to all peoples. “And he commanded 
us to preach to the people and to testify that it is he who was 
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appointed by God to be the judge of the living and the dead” 
(Acts, x, 42). 

The Apostles ordained men of probity and virtue to continue 
the work of teaching and preaching. On the bishops and priests 
were conferred the powers which Christ had bestowed on the 
Twelve. The heavenly treasuries were to be preserved in earthly 
vessels, consecrated to the Master, and guided by the Holy Ghost. 
The hand of the Founder was to reach across the centuries, 
baptizing and consecrating, blessing and sacrificing. His divine 
words, spoken so many ages ago, were to echo through the cor- 
ridors of time until the consummation of the world. The suc- 
cessors of Peter were to enjoy that infallibility which the Saviour 
promised; “But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail thee 
not: and thou being once converted, confirm thy brethren” (Luke, 
xxxi, 32), All nations were to share in the rewards of the gospel 
and the Church was to exist for all ages. “But in the days of 
those kingdoms the God of heaven will set up a kingdom that 
shall never be destroyed, and his kingdom shall not be delivered 
up to another people and it shall break in pieces and shall con- 
sume all these kingdoms, and itself shall stand forever” (Dan., 
ii, 44). 

The bishops and priests of the Church preach and teach the 
same doctrine of Christ. The Holy Spirit has preserved her 
teachings pure and inviolable and the message she conveys is the 
inspired word of God. Yet moral deafness excludes many from 
participation in the riches of the Lord. Like the scribes and 
Pharisees, some reject the gift of faith, others by their,evil lives 
harden their hearts and lose the promised reward. Christ died 
for all men. His Church was founded for all men. His divinely 
appointed teachers call all men to His love and service. Only 
human perversity and spiritual obstinacy prevent them from shar- 
ing in the fruits of the redemption. Others are dumb in the 
service of God, neglecting their duties, giving no glory to the 
Lord. Through ignorance or indifference they deny their faith 
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and cringe before the vilifiers of religion. Arrogance and pride, 
base and mercenary motives, induce silence when dogmas are 
misunderstood or maligned, and religious principles attacked. 
Many of the Jews rejected the teachings of Christ and crucified 
Him; many of the Gentiles scorned the preaching of the Apostles 
and persecuted them; throughout the ages the children of this 
world have neglected the warnings of the Church and maltreated 
her messengers: so neglect, calumny and suffering will be the 
portion of the faithful and the clergy until the end of time. 

Yet the grace of God will open the ears of the unbeliever, 
loosen the tongue of the sinner if he only have a tithe of the 
faith which animated the deaf and dumb man of the gospel. “For 
the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost” 
(Luke, xix, 10). Saul, the enemy of the infant Church, became 
Paul, a vessel of election to the Gentiles. Peter, the cowardly 
and recreant apostle, became the chief pastor of the flock. Mag- 
dalen, the outcast, loved much and was forgiven. “Come to me, 
all you that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you” 
(Matt., xi, 28), is the loving invitation of the Master. The por- 
tals of the Church are opened wide, her ministers will pour the 
waters of regeneration on the pagan and bedew the soul of the 
sinner with the Blood of Christ. His ears will be opened, to hear 
the divine revelations, his tongued freed to speak the praises of 
God. “For there is one God and one mediator of God, and men, 
the man Christ Jesus: who gave himself a redemption for all, a 
testimony in due time” (1 Tim., iv, 10). 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


WORKS OF MERCY 


“But he said: he that showed mercy to him. And Jesus said to him: Go and 
‘do thou in like manner.”—Luke, x, 37. 


The Jews hated and despised the Samaritans although closely 
related to them by race and religion. The Samaritans were a 
mixed people, sprung from the Assyrian colonists who had set- 
tled in the northern kingdom after its destruction in the eighth 
century before Christ. They adored one God, revered the books 
of Moses, and hoped for the coming of the Messiah. They es- 
tablished a rival temple with a renegade priesthood and carried 
on their own peculiar worship. The erection of the golden calves 
at Dan and Bethel during the reign of Jeroboam, and the pagan 
practises introduced into their religious rites, were never for- 
given by the Jews who hated and shunned these strangers. When 
Jesus approached the well of Jacob at Sichar and asked for re- 
freshment, the Samaritan woman was astonished: ‘‘How dost 
thou, being a Jew, ask of me to drink who am a Samaritan 
woman? For the Jews do not communicate with the Samaritans” 
(Luke iv, 9). Yet a member of this defiled nation has been im- 
mortalized by the Lord for an act of mercy to a wounded Jew. 
Priest and Levite had abandoned him to his fate until the merci- 
ful stranger came, bound up his wounds and nursed him back to 
health and strength. This parable has become a household word, 
and the name Samaritan has been incorporated into the language 
as a synonym for kindness and love. 

Mercy towards the brethren in affliction was one of the cardinal 
principles advocated by the Saviour in His miracles, His instruc- 


tions, and His parables. “Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful” (Luke, vi, 36). “Blessed are the merci- 
ful for they shall see mercy” (Matt., v, 7). He performed the 
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most astonishing wonders for the relief of the afflicted. He com- 
forted the sorrowing, healed the sick, raised the dead to life, 
The master who forgave the servant who owed him ten thou- 
sand talents was praised for his mercy, the laborer who impris- 
oned his fellow worker, indebted to him for an hundred pence, 
was delivered to the torturers. The unjust stewart was com- 
mended for as much as he had done wisely, but was condemned 
for dishonesty to his master. The good Samaritan was extolled 
for his mercy and kindness, the selfish priest and Levite denounced 
for their inhumanity. The faithful at the day of judgment will 
be rewarded for their charity and zeal. “For I was hungry and 
you gave me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me to drink; I 
was a stranger and you took me in; naked and you covered me; 
sick and you visited me; I was in prison and you came to me” 
(Matt., xxv, 35, 36). And the Just, astonished will cry out: 
“Lord, when did we see thee hungry,—thirsty,—naked,—a 
stranger,—in prison?” (Matt., xxv, 36, 39). And the Saviour 
will lovingly reply: “Amen I say to you as long as you did it to 
one of these, my least brethren, you did it to me” (Matt., xxv, 
40). The sinner will be sentenced to eternal torments for he 
gave no help to his suffering neighbor and merits no reward from 
the just Judge. 

These words of the Saviour were the inspiration of the infant 
Church. The gospel of love detached man from the sordid 
world, united him to God, and made him a brother in Christ. 
The faithful sold their possessions and placed the proceeds ina 
common fund for the benefit of the poor and the afflicted. The 
widow and orphan were objects of tender solicitude and the 
apostles and deacons ministered to their wants. Prisoners, lan- 
guishing in the dungeons of Rome or the mines of Sardinia were 
supplied with every material comfort. The sick were visited and 
encouraged, the dead decently interred. Brethren visited by some 
great calamity, travellers suffering from poverty or sickness, 
voyagers shipwrecked on a dangerous coast, were given alms 
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and sympathy. The.slave was welcomed as a brother and ad- 
mitted to full membership in the Church. In times of calamity 
or persecution, wealthy congregations assisted the struggling 
brethren. Barnabas and Paul brought contributions from An- 
tioch to relieve the Jewish sufferers during the famine (Acts, vi, 
28, 30), from Macedonia and Achaia (Rom., xv, 26), and from 
Galatia (1 Cor., xvi, 1, 3). Paul besought aid for the saints at 
Jerusalem. Private gifts were many and costly, cemeteries, 
where the faithful assembled in days of trial under the guise of 
burial clubs, private houses for the bishops and for chapels, sites 
for future edifices and funds for their erection, were cheerfully 
and frequently given. The teachings of Christ were the inspira- 
tion of the primitive Christians, and the maxims of Paul were 
literally followed: “And now there remain, faith, hope, charity, 
these three ; but the greatest of these is charity” (1 Cor., xiv, 13). 

During the centuries that have elapsed since apostolic days, 
mercy has been the lode star of the Christian faith. Slavery was 
ameliorated, bloodshed minimized, woman emancipated. Indi- 
viduals, inspired by God, ministered to the sick, imprisoned, the 
persecuted. Martin, the Roman soldier, divided his cloak with a 
shivering beggar. Elizabeth of Hungary nursed a leper in the 
royal palace. Jane de Chantal made herself the servant of the 
poor. Pious and sacrificing men and women renounced country, 
family and rank, and labored in religious communities for the 
relief of suffering humanity. John De Matha and Felix of Va- 
lois bound themselves to rescue Christian captives even at the 
eost of their own freedom. Benedict founded a hospice in the 
snow clad Alps to succor distressed travellers. John of God es- 
tablished hospitals to nurse the needy sick. Vincent de Paul 
aimed to free man from spiritual and temporal slavery. De la 
Salle trained the hearts and minds of the children of the poor. 
Fallen woman was rescued from degradation, Christian families 
reunited, the last hours of the aged and infirm soothed by the 
ministration of religion. In our own generation, a Sovereign 
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Pontiff pleads the cause of labor, a Prince of the Church strikes 
the shackles from the bleeding limbs of the African slave, an 
Archbishop interposes his authority between the oppressed worker 
and his tyrannous master. In various confraternities of charity 
and mercy lay Christians have labored manfully for the poor and 
suffering brethren of Christ. 

The Saviour is the personification of suffering, and his example 
invests all forms of misery with a hale of glory. On this ac- 
count, the hearts of all Christians should be drawn towards the 
poor and afflicted with the same love they manifested for the 
Babe of Bethlehem and the Man of Calvary. Many of those 
have lost hope in God and distrust religion. When they under- 
stand that the Catholic Church is grounded on the charity and 
mercy of the Son of God, as illustrated in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, they will flock to the haven of refuge as did 
the poor, the slave and the sorrowful in Apostolic days. Clergy 
and laity must unite in this heavenly crusade. The layman meets 
these exiles at his work and his recreation and can approach them 
with a familiarity denied to the priest. When the weary worker 
understands that the Church of Christ sympathizes with his strug- 
gles, and offers him the sweet yoke of the Master, as an amelio- 
ration for his trials, like the prodigal son, he will return to his 
Father’s house. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 


40. THe NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGE OF PRAYER 


This subject may be considered in three aspects: Prayer is neces- 
sary (1) to place the soul in the state of grace, (2) to preserve the 
soul in that state, (3) to enable us to meet death in that state. Thus 
prayer is necessary (1) for sinners, (2) for the just, and (3) for 
both alike. 

1. The necessity of prayer is an article of faith. Man with all 
his faculties can do nothing towards ensuring his salvation and, 
having once fallen into sin, he cannot extricate himself from it, 
without the aid of supernatural grace. This has always been the 
doctrine of the Church. St. Augustine says: “We believe that none 
can attain salvation, unless called by God; and that no one, even 
if called by God, can work out his salvation without God’s assis- 
tance; and that no one receives this divine assistance who does not 
ask for it.” Hence, I implore you all to turn to God and beseech 
Him to help you. 

2. Although a just man may believe himself to be in the grace of 
God, he should never forget St. Paul’s warning: “Let him that 
thinketh himself to stand, take heed lest he fall” (1 Cor., x, 12), for, 
as our Saviour said: “The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak” (Matth., xxvi, 41). Our weakness exposes us to many vio- 
lent temptations, and to still worse enemies, for, as St. Paul says, 
“our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the spirits 
of wickedness in high places” (Eph., vi, 12). St. Peter, too, tells 
us that our “adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour’ (1 Peter, v, 8). 

Innumerable crafty foes beset us on all sides, trying, now by open 
violence, now by secret suggestions, to rob us of the priceless trea- 
sure of sanctifying grace. Whence shall we derive strength to 
withstand them? Prayer alone will protect us against their assaults, 
bring down upon us God’s mercy, and open to us the storehouse of 
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supernatural graces. No just man can remain long in the state of 
grace without prayer, and still less can he be sure of dying in that 
state. 

3. The grace of a happy death is one of the greatest boons that 
God in His mercy can give us. It is true that righteousness of life 
is the best and surest preparation for a happy death, but it is also 
true that no one can continue good and virtuous to the end unless 
God bestows on him the special grace of perseverance in well-doing, 
Although we cannot actually merit this precious gift, we must at 
least evince some desire to receive it, and this we do by means of 
prayer. Christ bids us watch and pray, pray without ceasing; 
therefore, let us pray for a happy death, praying with confidence and 
hope, since prayer is no less efficacious than merit. 

There can be no doubt of the necessity of prayer both in life and 
at death; now let us consider its advantages. 

When we utter a prayer of praise, we think of God’s perfections, 
and look upon Him as the model for our imitation and as the most 
powerful stimulus for our will. Our faith gains strength, our hope 
assurance, and our charity is inflamed. When we utter a prayer 
of thanksgiving, we remember the innumerable graces and benefits 
that we have received from God, and are encouraged to do His 
will more zealously, to be more charitable towards our neighbors, 
and to be more careful not to waste or misuse His gifts. When we 
utter a prayer of supplication, we increase our hope and confi- 
dence in God, and our own humility; we make good resolutions, and 
our good dispositions render us worthy of God’s favor, since He 
leaves nothing unrewarded. 

When we pray for ourselves we practise humility and confidence, 
and when we pray for others we perform an act of charity towards 
our neighbor, we think of God as the Father of all mankind and we 
recall the needs and sorrows of our fellow men. In this way our 
charity is increased and we are more disposed to exert ourselves for 
the benefit of the afflicted. When we pray for the departed, we 
think of their misery in purgatory, and this thought makes us 
shrink even from venial sins and impels us to expiate, if possible in 
this life, any grievous sins that we may have committed. Moreover, 
prayer for the dead suggests the performance of other good words 
on their behalf, and it also makes us more careful to do our duty 
towards our friends who are still alive, lest any of them should have 
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to suffer in purgatory for sins that we have caused them to commit. 
We become more careful to correct in ourselves the faults for 
which the departed are now paying the penalty, so that in many 
ways intercessory prayer for others promotes our own growth in 
virtue. Since, then, prayer is indispensable for the acquisition and 
preservation of grace, we ought to pray daily, and many times 
each day. Thus we shall grow in virtue, provided we pray fre- 
quently in the way taught by Christ and the Apostles. 


41. THe QUALITIES OF PRAYER 


If our prayer is to be good, we must be good, and not sinful, for 
Holy Scripture tells us that God does not listen to impenitent sinners. 
King Antiochus prayed, but found no mercy with God on account of 
his crimes. The Pharisees prayed very often, but they were not heard, 
because they were hypocrites. How could such a sinner expect God 
to hear him? Prayer is a conversation between friends, and, when 
we pray, we take all our cares and interests to God, our Almighty 
Friend, and hope to receive from Him mercy and help. But a 
sinner is God’s enemy, not his friend, and so he cannot expect that 
God will listen to him. How, for instance, could a proud man hope 
to be heard, when he knows that God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble? A miser need not expect to be heard as 
long as his heart clings to nothing but his worldly goods. Only the 
servants of God are heard, and it is impossible for a man to serve 
both God and Mammon. An impure man will not be heard, for 
though St. Paul says all ought to pray, he also says that the hands 
raised to Heaven should be clean, that is to say, not hands stained 
with lust and vice. An envious man will not be heard. He desires 
God to make him happy, but he is vexed when his neighbor prospers. 
He wants God to love him, but not others—-hence he cannot hope 
to be heard, for we read in the Gospel: “With what measure you 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” In short, no impenitent 
sinner can possibly expect God to hear him. 

For prayer to be good, however, it is not enough that the person 
praying is not a sinner,—he must practice virtue. I do not mean that 
no fault can be imputed to him, but that he possesses Christian jus- 
tice, and is seeking to avoid evil and do good. That such justice is 
requisite is stated plainly in Holy Scripture, where we read: “Prayer 
is good with fasting and alms,” i. e., when accompanied with good 
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works. Whoever wishes to be heard by God, must be pleasing to 
Him, and none but the just can find favor in His sight. Therefore, 
my brethren, examine your prayer, examine yourselves and ascer- 
tain whether you are just or not, whether you deserve to be heard 
or rejected. 

Further, for prayer to be good, we must ask for what is good, 1. ¢., 
for something that truly promotes our temporal and eternal happiness. 
Sometimes, however, we are at a loss to know what will do this, and 
we feel inclined to say, like the disciples of old: “Lord, teach us to 
pray.” But our Lord has already done this, for He said: “Thus 
shall you pray—“Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name.” The Paternoster contains all for which we ought to pray. 
You repeat it very often, but do you realize what it contains and 
what you ask? Or, if you realize it, do you think what you are 
saying? 

Thirdly, if prayer is to be good, it must be offered with devotion 
and confidence. We pray devoutly when we pray with the spirit, 
and with attention, not giving way to distractions or careless indif- 
ference, but showing zeal, reverence and humility. The saints have 
always prayed thus, but can we say that we pray with attention, zeal 
and devotion? Are not our prayers often characterized by care- 
lessness and indifference? Do we not give way to distractions? 
Many people behave in church as if they were at a fair, talking, 
gossiping and slandering their neighbors. The house of God is a 
house of prayer, but by their bad behavior they make it a den of 
thieves. Some even go so far as to regard God’s house as a place 
for seeing and being seen; they go to the sanctuary only in order 
to defile it. Others behave with outward decorum in church, but 
though they are present in body, their thoughts are elsewhere, and 
their prayers, being devoid of all true devotion, have no claim to be 
heard by God. 


But even if we pray with devotion, have we always the necessary 
confidence that God will hear us? Prayer is imperfect, if faith and 
confidence are lacking. We often hear people say: “I have prayed so 
often for release from my misery; I have asked God to take away 
my cross and deliver me from my troubles, but He does not hear me. 
I have begged for wealth, and I am still poor; I have prayed for 
health, and I am still sick; I have asked for happiness and prosperity, 
and I am always in distress.” When people complain thus, I say to 
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them: “How do you know that you have prayed enough? Are you 
sure that it would have been for your good, if God had granted 
your request? Is it not possible that riches would have made you 
effeminate, good health would have rendered you vicious, and pros- 
perity arrogant? If you had had no cross to bear, you might have 
forgotten God; happiness here might have involved the loss of your 
soul. Bear your cross with patience and continue to pray with con- 
fidence.” 

I have shown you what qualities prayer should have. The person 
who prays must be good, so you should abandon sin and begin to 
do the works of Christian justice. What you ask must be good. So 
pray for your temporal and eternal welfare; and pray with devotion 
and confidence, for otherwise your prayer will not be offered in 
the right way. Take our Lord and the saints as your models in 
prayer, and then you will always pray aright. 


42. THe OBjJEctTs oF PRAYER 


The mind and soul are undoubtedly far superior to the body, 
therefore we ought to ask God chiefly for what will benefit our 
souls and further our salvation, especially as these favors can be 
obtained from Him alone. 

The first thing absolutely indispensable to the human soul is God’s 
grace, which is to the soul what life is to the body; without it we 
are nothing, and with it we can do all things. Grace is a light on 
our path to our heavenly home, and it also guides us thither ; without 
it the soul is dead and salvation impossible; therefore grace is the 
first and greatest blessing that we ought to ask of the Father of 
Light. 

No less important is perfect faith in God’s teaching and command- 
ments, since without faith we cannot please God. Faith should not 
be only in our heart but it must influence our life, and make us ready 
to obey God’s law and submit in all things to His holy will, in ac- 
cordance with which we should order all our actions. Faith is the 
gift of God and not of man, hence we should beg Him for this true, 
active faith, which we cannot merit for ourselves. David per- 
ceived the necessity of such prayer, and besought God not only to 
show him the way of His commandments, but also to give him 
strength to obey them. 

We are so apt to go astray that we all need strength and stead- 
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fastness. ur own tastes and desires are hindrances to our ob- 
servance of God’s law, our passions incline us to rebel against His 
will, and even if the spirit is ready to obey, the flesh resists. How 
all-important it is for us to pray that God will give us strength and 
courage in time of temptation, so that we may overcome ourselves 
and our passions, and triumph in our struggle against sin! Our 
divine Lord Himself taught us the necessity of such prayers, for 
He told His disciples to pray that God would not lead them into 
temptation, but would deliver them from evil, 7. e., sin. St. Paul 
sets us a noble example of prayer for victory over sin, temptation 
and self; his constant prayer was that the temptations might be 
removed, or else that God would give him strength to withstand them. 


As, however, sin frequently prevails, and involves the death and 
destruction of the soul, a sinner can ask for nothing more necessary 
than forgiveness and strength to rise up and resist sin in future. 
Therefore we say: 


“Forgive us our trespasses.” 


You see then that the most important things for which we can 
pray, since they conduce to our eternal salvation, are God’s grace, 
faith, obedience to God’s law, victory over temptations, and for- 
giveness for sins. We are, however, by no means forbidden to 
ask for temporal favors. Our Lord taught us to pray for food and 
for whatever is necessary to our bodily life—“Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Moreover, He who allows us to pray for things to 
supply the wants of the body, cannot possibly forbid us to pray also 
for the temporal advantages for the mind, and therefore we may 
beseech Him to give us understanding, wisdom and knowledge. “I 
prayed,” says the sage, “and the spirit of wisdom was bestowed 
upon me.” 

When they pray, many Christians have no regard for order and 
proportion, and thus frustrate the granting of their requests. Some 
are so careless and indifferent to their soul’s welfare that they take 
no pains to follow the way of salvation, and do not think it worth 
while to ask God for His all-powerful grace, for the light of faith, 
for perseverance or for courage to withstand temptation; they do 
not even pray for forgiveness of their sins, but are so completely 
engrossed in worldly matters that all their requests are for earthly 
things. They ask for prosperity, for promotion to some desired 
position, for good health, and sometimes the real motives prompting 
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their prayers are absolutely sinful, e. g., a desire for revenge, a wish 
to gratify their fleshly lusts, or uncharitable feelings towards their 
neighbor. Seldom or never do they give a thought to their own sal- 
vation or that of others. They are ready enough to pray when a 
thunderstorm threatens to destroy their crops, but they do not pray 
when temptation threatens to overcome their innocence and virtue, 
or to bring ruin and death upon their relatives. They pray fast 
enough when the body is assailed by disease and pain, but they are 
unmoved when sin and its consequences fall upon the soul. They 
turn to God when a hostile army devastates the land, but they look on 
with cold indifference when the enemies of faith and religion go 
about spreading their fatal doctrines, and when immorality abounds. 

Our divine Lord taught us to seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice, to attend first to what affects the soul, and then in the 
second place to ask for temporal favors and to ask for them only 
with moderation and to supply genuine needs. We should pray first 
for the temporal and eternal welfare of our souls. If we ask God 
for what is really good, and ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, we 
shall not ask in vain, for whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in the 
name of His beloved Son, He will give you. 


} 


43. Tue Lorn’s PRAYER 


Our divine Lord composed a prayer to show us how and for what 
we ought to pray. When His disciples asked Him for instruction 
on the subject, He replied, “Thus shall-you pray: Our Father who 
art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us. And lead us not into tempeation, but deliver us 
from evil. Amen.” This is called the Lord’s Prayer, because our 
Lord Himself taught it to His disciples; we sometimes speak of it 
as the Pater Noster or the Our Father, from the first two words. 

It consists of an invocation and seven petitions. The former is: 
Our Father, who art in Heaven. The word Father reminds us that 
God is our Father, more loving and reverend than any earthly 
father, and that therefore we should pray to Him with childlike love, 
reverence and confidence. We say our Father, because He is the 
Father of all mankind, and we are all brethren bound to love and 
pray for one another. The words who art in Heaven should remind 
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us (1) that God, though present everywhere, dwells in a special 
manner in Heaven, where we shall one day behold Him face to face; 
(2) that we are pilgrims here on earth, and that our true home is in 
Heaven; (3) that in prayer we should raise our hearts from earth 
to Heaven. 

The first petition is Hallowed be Thy name. This is a prayer 
that God’s name may never be dishonored or taken in vain, but that 
we and all mankind may know, love and revere Him. 

The second petition is: Thy Kingdom come. We pray (1) that 
God’s Kingdom on earth, viz., the holy Catholic Church, may spread 
over the whole world; (2) that divine grace and love may reign 
supreme in our hearts; and (3) that after this life we may be ad- 
mitted to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The third petition is: Thy will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven. 
We pray that we and all mankind may do God’s will on earth with 
as much joyful fidelity as the angels and saints in Heaven, and that 
we may submit in all things to what God ordains. 

The fourth petition is: Give us this day our daily bread, We be- 
seech God to give us all that is needful both for our souls and bodies. 

The fifth petition is: Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us. We ask pardon for our own sins, promis- 
ing at the same time willingly to forgive those who injure us. 

The sixth petition is: Lead us not into temptation. We beg God 
to avert from us all the assaults of evil, or to give us strength to re- 
sist them. Temptation proceeds partly from our own corrupt nature 
and fleshly desires, partly from the world, with its vain splendor, 
evil examples and false principles, and partly from the evil sug- 
gestions of the devil. No man is free from temptation, for even 
Christ was tempted, and in order that we may not yield to it, we 
must follow His example of vigilance and prayer. 

The seventh petition is: But deliver us from evil. We pray God 
to protect us from all evil both in soul and body, especially from sin 
and eternal damnation, and to bring to us the joys of Heaven. The 
concluding word, Amen, expresses our ardent desire that God will 
hear and grant our requests. No prayer is so beautiful, so easy, or 
so good as the Lord’s Prayer. It is beautiful, because it contains 
petitions for the greatest benefits, instructions for our guidance, and 
consolation for our troubles. It is easy, because it consists of seven 
short petitions that any one can understand and learn by heart. It 
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is the best of all prayers, because it teaches us (1) in all that we do, 
to aim only at the glory of God; (2) to strive after truth, virtue 
and salvation; (3) to bring our will into conformity with God’s 
will; (4) to be content with little; (5) to do penance for sin; (6) 
to forgive our enemies; (7) to shun and resist temptation; and (8) 
to avoid all sin, and place our whole confidence in God. 

My brethren, let us never say this beautiful prayer in a hasty 
and thoughtless manner, but repeat it in the way in which Jesus 
Himself, both by His word and example, taught us to pray. 
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THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 


BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


XXII. Sanctiryinc Daity DuTIEs 


Having begun his daily drill in the manner prescribed in pre- 
vious Conferences, the Soldier of Jesus Christ will perform all 
his duties and enjoy all his pleasures with Christian contentment 
and cheerfulness. 


It is a sad and silly mistake to think that one who lives the 
only life worth while, a clean religious Christian life, must be 
gloomy and dejected. Far from it. It is the sinner who cares 
not to repent who is disappointed and pessimistic day by day. 


There is no outlook upon life or upon the future so sad and so 
pessimistic as that of the unrepentent and habitual sinner. Un- 
less he forsakes sin, his life must end in dismal failure. He has 
failed to realize himself, that is, his higher spiritual powers. 

The good Christian, however, looks forward optimistically to 
the “blessed hope which is to come.” He has reason to rejoice 
in the fulness of his days. “Rejoice I say unto you, and again 
I say, rejoice,” is the life philosophy of the Gospel. As Bishop 
Spalding says, the highest joy is always serious. It is never 
frivolous. 

In order to realize this by personal experience, one needs but 
heed the admonition of St. Paul (1 Cor., x, 31): “Whether you 
eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory of 
God.” Thus to sanctify all our actions every day, means that 
we must do them with moderation and with the desire to please 
God. Even pagan philosophers declare that man’s highest hap- 
piness consists in the consciousness of duty well done and of 
good done to others. The Christian soldier elevates that to a 
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supernatural plane of happiness by fulfilling duties and doing 
good not merely to please men, but also to honor God. 

Man in the flesh must naturally eat and drink and sleep, and 
relax mind and body at times by amusements. But even these 
things he can do “to the glory of God.” 

Man should eat to live and not live to eat. Eating is, of 
course, necessary to sustain bodily life, but even in time of peace, 
when there are no Hoovers, moderation in eating is conducive 
to health and well-being. Excess, either in the quality or the 
quantity of food, greediness and rapid eating, eating unneces- 
sarily and between meals, cause more permanent injury to health 
than excess in drink. Physicians declare that most Americans 
dig their graves with their teeth. Men who eat wisely and with 
moderation often live to become eighty years young, like Leo 
XII. 

Most men drink too little water, but many of them drink 
_other beverages, especially alcoholic beverages, to excess. The 
excessive consumption of alcohol has been a curse to mankind 
for many centuries. So great is the curse that many good people 
turn to state and national prohibition as the only effective remedy 
against it. How many drinking men bring misery to their homes 
and families, incur loss of health and fortune, ruin their own 
souls and the souls of others and even give scandal and dis- 
grace to their religion! Irrational animals are never guilty of 
such disgusting excesses. | 

Sleep is also necessary to man. It gives the body time to 
repair the tissues worn away during working.and waking hours. 
Here, too, moderation must be observed. More or less than 
seven or eight hours’ sleep is injurious to both body and soul. 
Night is the best time for sleep. 

Amusements have their place in a good Christian life. They 
afford the recreation so essential to mind and body. In all con- 
vents and other religious houses recreation is insisted upon. St. 
Charles Borromeo was playing chess one time when someone 
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asked him what he would do if he knew that he must die within 
five or ten minutes. He answered simply, “I’d keep on playing 
chess.” The Christian’s amusements should not, of course, take 
up too much time or be frivolous, but they can easily be sancti- 
fied without lessening the pleasure derived from them by offer- 
ing them to God. Thus even amusements become a prayer to 
God. 

In a word, all our ordinary actions, eating, drinking, sleeping 
and amusements, if done well in a fine Christian spirit, are suffi- 
cient to make us saints. They should be joined with prayer. It 
is, for instance, a fine old custom to say grace before and after 
meals. Our Lord Himself blessed food when multiplying the 
loaves and fishes in the desert, at the last supper and when eat- 
ing with the disciples at Emmaus. In ancient Greece and Rome 
even the pagans invoked their gods before meals. It is good 
form to offer grace at meals, but Catholics should see to it that 
it is more than mere form with them. Let them recall that all 
gifts really come from God, “coming down from the Father of 
lights” (James i, 17). 

Even the simplest act can be sanctified. One may take a walk 
or read a book, one may take a rest or perform domestic duties, 
one may buy or sell, and yet combine these simple acts with a 


disposition of prayer. In fact, one need not be conscious of 


doing these things from a prayerful motive. To be in the state 
of grace is in itself sufficient to give our simplest acts a super- 
natural value before God. But it is still better to be conscious 
of doing them for God’s honor and glory. Surely God is not far 
to find. He is always near. We need not always go to church 
to find Him. We can find Him in our own hearts by turning 
our thoughts and affections to Him. 

Thus, when temptation comes, we fight it more readily and 
successfully. We must not expect God to keep us free from 
temptation, but only to “make with temptation issue that we may 
be able to bear it.” Temptations in themselves are not sinful. 
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They even serve to keep us humbly dependent on God. If, like 
St. Peter walking on the waves and sinking, we exclaim, not 
merely with our lips but with our hearts, “Lord, save me,” He 
will stretch forth His hand and support us on the waves of temp- 
tation. 

In our next conference we shall endeavor to understand why 
God permits evil, both moral and physical. Far from causing 
doubts as to God’s Providence, the problem of evil requires such 
a Providence as its only possible solution. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P., S.T.LR. 


Jesus—A NAME oF TRUST 


A man can, especially in this land of equal opportunity for all, 
make a name for himself which his fellows will either fear or 
revere. Countless instances can be cited of men who, in the face 
of the greatest odds, have fought their way to places of prom- 
inence and power. And this is but a repetition in our own age, 
and under conditions with which we are all familiar, of achieve- 
ments which, because they happened long ago, and are therefore 
called history, form some of the most thrilling pages in the 
annals of humanity. Resplendent with glory are the names of 
Alexander the Great, Cesar, Augustus, Charlemagne, and Na- 
poleon. But, it may be asked, are these names springs and 
sources of inspiration and confidence to the men of our own day? 
During their lives these and other powerful leaders were feared 
by their enemies and fawned upon by their adherents, who looked 
to them for preferment and emoluments. But with their death 
passed away the compelling power of their names. With the 
leader dead his name became but a memory, since it could neither 
confer benefits nor wreak vengeance. With the leader dead, his 
former supporters scurried around to find some other powerful 
protector in whom they might place their trust. 

But the outstanding characteristic of the name of Jesus is 
precisely this—that though the Master died two thousand years 
ago it still ranks as the most powerful Name in the world. Not 
only is it glorious, because it was borne by the Master Himself, 
but it is a source of confidence to all who believe in Him. It 
possesses a peculiar and specific power all its own. When the 
God-Man took this name, His divine nature and might descended 
upon it. Hence we call the name of Jesus the “Admirable 
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Name.” It is the undying fountain of grace, a sure refuge for 
sinful man, a never-failing source of help and protection in all 
our trials and difficulties. 

To prove this, we need but contemplate the last days of the 
Master’s life, when He showed to His disciples in the most strik- 
ing manner what their poor holden eyes had failed to see during 
the three years of His public ministry. He reserved for the last 
week of His earthly life manifestations of love and tenderness 
so unmistakable, so overwhelming, that no man of good will 
could withstand them. 

On the eve of His Passion He sent His own to Jerusalem to 
prepare a chamber where He might eat the Pasch with them 
before He died, for “having His own, He loved them to the 
end.” In that “upper room,” after having performed the great 
miracle by which He contrived to remain with His own even 
to the end of time, under the appearances of bread and wine, He 
bade the Apostles to accompany Him to the Mount of Olives, 
where He was to begin His Passion. He was leaving them, and 
His heart was exceedingly sad. On the way, He said to them, 
referring to the time when they would no longer enjoy His 
physical presence: “In that day you shall ask in My name, and I 
say not to you that I will ask the Father for you” (John, xvi, 
26). 

Surely these are the most disconcerting words that could have 
been uttered by Him under the circumstances! Is He going to 
forget them? Does He refuse to hear their prayers? Will He 
not plead for them at the throne of the Father? Has He, who 
just a few moments ago washed their feet as a sign of His love, 
now forsaken them? Why does the loving Master speak thus? 

“Amen, amen, I say to you: if you ask the Father anything 
in My name He will give it you. Hitherto you have not asked 
anything in My name. Ask and you shall receive; that your 
joy may be full” (John, xvi, 23, 24). 

Our Lord wished to convey in these words that after His 
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ascension into heaven it would not be necessary for Him to ask 
the Father for the good things desired by His Apostles, since 
the mere mention of His Name would carry such weight with 
the Father as to force Him, so to say, to hearken to their appeals, 
St. John Chrysostom interprets these words in this wise: You 
no longer need me to intercede for you, since My Name is 
powerful enough with the heavenly Father to obtain whatever 
you need. For, as St. Bernard remarks somewhere, everything 
that God ordained for the salvation of man’s soul is gathered in 
the adorable Name. 

Shortly after the Holy Ghost had descended upon the disciples 
to teach them those things which, when imparted to them by the 
Master in parables they had not understood fully, Peter and John, 
going up to the Temple, found begging at its gate a man lame 
from his birth. Peter had nothing, as he had been following 
for more than three years Him “who had not where to lay His 
head”; but, remembering the Master’s word, he turned to the 
lame man and said: “Gold and silver I have not; but what I 
have I give to you. In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, stand 
up and walk” (Acts, iii, 6). And the cripple stood up and 
walked away, praising God. 

The power of Christ’s name has not diminished since that 
day when Peter put to the test the promise given by the Master 
on the eve of His death. Since Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever (Hebr., xiii, 8), the efficacy of His 
Name will never grow less. All miracles have been performed 
in that Name, as all Sacraments have been administered in that 
Name. Therefore in trials, doubts and temptations there is no 
surer hope, and, consequently, no more abiding consolation than 
the invocation of the adorable Name of Jesus! 





CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLVI. AvucusTiINE Meets St. AMBROSE 


In Milan Augustine heard more of the wonderful history of the 
great saint who was then in his declining years, and what he heard 
could not help but increase Augustine’s admiration for the famous 
bishop. But it was not the spiritual perfection of the saint that 
appealed to young Augustine. It was the profound learning of the 
man, and his wonderful gift of imparting it to others, that won 
the respect and admiration of the younger scholar. Augustine ad- 
mired the saint for his worldly accomplishments. He had listened 
to many orators, but none had spoken as eloquently as St. Ambrose. 
He had heard beautiful phrasing of words, and Augustine himself 
was an expert in the use of language; but he found his master in 
St. Ambrose, who knew how to speak in such simple and yet charm- 
ing manner that difficult subjects were made understandable even 
to the minds of children. 

So the young scholar would listen to the older one, not to learn 
divine truths but to study the art of oratory. 

Augustine heard the words and nothing more. Their spiritual 
application was lost on him. 

From admiring the great scholar, Augustine grew to love and 
trust him, without being aware of the change that was slowly going 
on within himself. Had anybody told Augustine that his reverence, 
esteem and love for Ambrose would in the course of time make him 
a Catholic, he would have considered it a preposterous presumption. 

The first meeting of these two men, one a venerable saint and the 
other a young scoffer, must have been a strange meeting. 

St. Ambrose was advanced in years, Augustine a young man in 
the early thirties. St. Ambrose was a man of austere habits, of 
prayer and of penance. Augustine never denied himself any 
pleasures within his reach. St. Ambrose lived for the life to come. 
Augustine was concerned only about the things of this world. One 
was a saint, the other a great sinner. And though opposed to each 
other in every view of life, they met, admired each other, and a 
friendship that might well serve as an example was the outcome. 
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As the sculptor sees with his mind’s eye a beautiful statue in 
every block of marble, St. Ambrose saw in Augustine an ideal acqui- 
sition for the Church. I think it was Michelangelo who said that it 
is only necessary to remove some chips from a block of marble to 
make an angel emerge from it. This is what St. Ambrose thought 
of Augustine. The angel was there. All that was needed was to 
remove the worldly shackles. 


As their friendship grew, Augustine told his older friend, St. Am- 
brose, more of his family. St. Ambrose realized that a mother who 
was So pious, so humble, so zealous as to convert her mother-in-law 
and her husband, and who had children called saints, must indeed 
be a saint herself. And although he never even hinted it, he felt 
that such a saintly mother could not help but procure the grace of 
the conversion for her erring son. What St. Ambrose did do was 
to praise the mother in the presence of Augustine as often as he 
had an opportunity. Augustine did not exactly come to hear the 
praises of his mother, yet he could not help but feel proud that he 
had a mother who gained the praise of a St. Ambrose. 


What Augustine thought most strange was that St. Ambrose never 
mentioned any religious topic. There was never any reference to 
religious matters in their conversation. Never did the saint allude 
to the errors and sinful ways of pagan people or those of Augustine. 
Augustine felt and knew that his mode of life was the very opposite 
of what St. Ambrose practised himself, and yet there never came a 
criticism or a word of condemnation of the life of his youthful 
friend. This remarkable consideration of the older man gave the 
younger one food for thought. This is exactly what St. Ambrose 
wanted. 

And Augustine did think. Instead of having another argue with 
him, or call him to task, he did this all with himself. He began to 
compare his life with that of the saint, began to argue with himself 
whether after all the licentious life of paganism could make a man 
happy. Then, too, the thought of his mother was driven home so 
often. He still felt as though he ought not to be forgiven for his 
deceit of her when departing from Africa, and he felt as though he 
should write to tell her of the new friend he had gained in the 
person of St. Ambrose. He knew he was guilty but disliked to 
admit it to his mother; but his better nature won out and he wrote. 

In all the incidents that caused Augustine to go to Italy to perfect 
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himself in his learning, and finally his trip to Milan to visit a great 
orator and to learn from him, in all that we must recognize the 
wonderful ways which God has in dealing with us. 

When at last the heartbroken mother heard from her son she 
had but one desire, to go to Milan and to meet so venerable and 
saintly a bishop as her son had described St. Ambrose to her. Now 
she was hopeful. Her son would be converted, and of this con- 
version she wanted to be a witness, for her many prayers and tears 
entitled her to this reward. After that dreadful, dark night of his 
departure she now saw the dawn, the first rays of the morning light. 

Now she understood that God was really hearing her prayers at 
the very time when she feared the worst for her son. 

Only a St. Ambrose could make her son see the truth; only a 
St. Ambrose could inspire that confidence and trust which Augustine 
needed to be converted; only a St. Ambrose could make a Paul out 
of this Saul. Only a St. Ambrose could make a St. Augustine. 
St. Monica realized all this, and therefore hastened to make ar- 
rangements for her departure to Italy. She wanted to be at the 
side of her son and to meet the man whom her son admired so much. 
Saint hastened to meet saint. St. Ambrose was to direct her and 
instruct her, and though she did not suspect it, he was to prepare 
her for death, for her earthly course was soon to be finished. 

St. Monica was in poor health when she undertook this long 
journey. It was only her indomitable will and the grace of God 
that gave her the needed strength. When her son was baptized the 
task was accomplished for which she had fought off death, and she 
died a short time after the conversion of her son. 

What a wonderful model St. Monica is for mothers who must 
carry crosses like unto her crosses. 

But, alas, how few mothers we see imitating St. Monica! They 
will imitate her in their tears, but not in her patient and persevering 
prayers, nor in her saintly life. 

Tf even the child of a saint may go wrong, what can we expect 
of the child whose mother is as worldly and as sinful as people are 
in our time. 

Picture to yourselves how one of our modern mothers acts usually 
when something goes wrong in the household! If a husband wastes 
his money in drink, he is of course a disgrace to the whole family. 
But I dare say that in a great many cases it is the fault of the wife, 
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or of her people, if a husband takes to drink. It is the most natural 
thing for a man to want a home. If he is a hard-working and 
saving man he wants his meals the way they should be, he wants 
a real and cheerful home for himself and the children. But if a man 
finds no comfort and cheer in his home he will seek it elsewhere. 

Or take the case of a mother who has lost control over a son or 
daughter. She claims she can do nothing with him or her. But 
the mother will not realize or admit that it was her very example 
that made the son and the daughter go wrong. 

What makes St. Monica the great saint she is? She invariably 
did the right things in the right way. 

She never complained to others about her married life, though 
God knows she would have had many reasons for doing so. She 
never criticised her husband, though he wronged her constantly, and 
so she won out where hundreds of other mothers would have lost. 
Through her it was that her mother-in-law became a Catholic. Her 
example was so compelling that her husband became a Catholic. 
Her life was so beautiful that all of her children became saints. 

It is true that St. Monica’s life was a life of suffering and of 
trials. And there is the reason why we have not more saintly 
mothers. They prefer ease and comfort to the patient and difficult 
struggle for their own sanctification and the sanctification of husband 
and children. And the means to make this struggle successful are: 
Prayer, prudence, and patience. 





PASTORAL PART 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


1. SHortT. FORMULA FOR THE BLESSING OF THE DOMINICAN 
ROSARY 


The S. Congregation, at the request of the Most Rev. Procu- 
rator General of the Order of St. Dominic, has issued an abridged 
form of blessing of the Dominican Rosary, which may be used 
by all priests having the faculty to attach the Dominican Indul- 
gences to the prayer beads. The formula reads: 

“Ad laudem et gloriam Deiparae Virginis Mariae, in memo- 
riam mysteriorum vitae, mortis et resurrectionis ejusdem Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi, bene * dicatur et sancti*® ficetur haec sac- 
ratissint Rosarit corona: In nomine Patris, ¥ et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. Amen.’ (S.R.C., Nov. 23, 1918.) 


2. MANNER OF PROPOSING CANDIDATES FOR THE EPISCOPAL 


SEES IN CANADA 


1. The bishops shall meet every two years for the purpose of 
proposing to the Holy See priests who are considered worthy to 
be raised to the Episcopal dignity. 

2. These meetings of the bishops shall be provincial, 7. ¢., the 
bishops of each ecclesiastical province shall have their own meet- 
ing, with the following exceptions: the bishops of the two prov- 
inces of Kingston and Toronto shall meet together under the 
presidency of the senior archbishop; the Ordinaries of the prov- 
inces of St. Boniface and Regina shall meet with the archbishop 


of Winnipeg ; likewise the Ordinaries of the provinces of Edmon- 
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ton and Vancouver, under the presidency of the senior arch- 
bishop. 

3. The Vicars Apostolic shall join the bishops of their re- 
spective provinces, with the same rights as the bishops. 

4. The two-years’ period starts with 1920, and at the be- 
ginning of Lent in the year of meeting the individual bishops 
shall indicate to their archbishop, or to the senior archbishop, the 
names of priests whom they judge qualified for the episcopal 
office. They may propose names of priests of another diocese or 
province, but they are held under grievous obligation to propose 
only priests that are personally known to them by acquaintance 
of long standing. 

5. Together with the name, they shall give the age, birthplace, 
actual residence and principal office of these priests. 

6. Before proposing any names, the bishops may gather nec- 
essary information from other ecclesiastics without stating the 
purpose of the inquiry. The information thus received shall not 
be made known to anyone except at the meeting of the bishops. 

7. The bishops shall not make known the names of the priests 
they propose to anyone, except to the archbishop or senior arch- 
bishop. 

8. The archbishop or senior archbishop, after having received 
the names proposed, shall add his own candidates and make an 
alphabetical list of them all, without mentioning the names of the 
bishops who proposed them. These lists the archbishop shall 
send to all the bishops of the province in order that they may 
make investigation concerning priests wo are not personally 
known to them. 

9. These investigations must be conducted with the same 
secrecy as demanded in above paragraph 6, and if there is danger 
that publicity might be given to the inquiry, the bishops shall 
desist from further investigation. 

10. After Easter the archbishop shall appoint date and place 
for a meeting of the bishops of the province, to vote on the 
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names of those who are to be proposed to the Holy See as worthy 
candidates of the Episcopacy. All publicity, especially in the daily 
papers, is to be avoided. 

11. The meeting is opened with appropriate prayers, and then 
archbishop and bishops shall take an oath on the book of the 
Holy Gospels to observe secrecy concerning the affairs of the 
meeting. 

12. Hereupon one of the bishops is to be elected as secretary. 

13. After this the discussion opens concerning the list of the 
priests recommended by the various bishops, so as to determine 
which of them are commonly held most worthy of recommenda- 
tion to the Holy See. Setting aside all human considerations, the 
bishops should be guided solely by the highest motives for the 
welfare of the Church. 

14. The candidates should be of mature age, not, however, 
too far advanced in years, and of such ability and character as 
to be worthy of the position and able to govern the diocese with 
success, both as to spiritual and temporal aspects. 

15. After the discussion is ended, the voting shall be done in 
the following manner: 

(a) Those priests who, according to the opinion of all the 
bishops, should be taken off the list shall not be voted for, but the 
vote must be cast about all others, even those most worthy. 

(b) The candidates shall be individually and in alphabetical 
order proposed for voting; the votes shall be secret. 

(c) All bishops, including the archbishop, shall for the voting 
on each candidate receive three pebbles, one white, one black, and 
a third one of some other color. The white pebble means appro- 
bation, the black one rejection, the third one refusal to express 
an opinion. 

(d) Each voter, beginning with the archbishop, shall secretly 
deposit one of the pebbles in a box, and the other two, likewise 
secretly, into another box. 

(e) When all have cast the vote, the archbishop, with the 
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assistance of the bishop elected as secretary, shall count the peb- 
bles and note their color. The report is to be made in writing. 


16. After the votes have been cast on all the priests, the 
bishops shall be free, if they so desire, or if one of them requests 
it, to vote who of those who obtained either all the votes or an 
equal number, shall be preferred. In this case the bishops shall 
make use of ballots on which they write the name of the one 
whom they prefer and deposit them in a box. The counting of 
the vote shall be done as stated above. 

17. Though the Holy See reserves to itself the right, at the 
vacancy of a diocese or archdiocese, to inquire through the Apos- 
tolic delegate in order to choose from among those approved a 
priest best suited for the diocese in question, still the bishops may 
at their meeting mention, together with the name of a priest, the 
kind of a diocese for which he would be best qualified. 

18. The bishop who acts as secretary should carefully note 
down what the bishops said in the discussion of the candidates, 
and what was the conclusion of the discussion. Furthermore, the 
secretary is to make faithful report of the voting and of any 
special remarks concerning the candidates approved. 

19. The bishops shall not leave the meeting place until the 
secretary has read the report and all have approved of it. 

20. One copy of the proceedings, signed by the presiding 
Ordinary and all bishops present, shall be sent through the Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the S. Consistorial Congregation. The acts of 
the meeting shall be kept by the archbishop in the most secret 
archives, and they are to be destroyed after one year, or even 
sooner if there is danger of their becoming public. 

21. Notwithstanding this meeting, the bishops shall always 
have the right, on the occasion of the meeting, as well as at the 
vacancy of a bishropic, especially a more important one, to write 
to this S. Congregation, or also directly to the Supreme Pontiff, 
to express their opinion as to the fitness of candidates for that 
see. (S. Consistorial Cong., March 19, 1919.) 
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3. Att Sous’ Day AND THE Forty Hours. FUNERAL ON’ 
Att Souts’ Day 


The S. Congregation of Rites decides that if the Forty Hours’ 
devotion should start on All Souls’ Day, the exposition should 
be after the Mass of the day, and if it closes on All Souls’ Day, 
the procession and reposition should precede the High Mass for 
All Souls’. (S. R. C., Feb. 26, 1919.) 

The same S. Congregation was asked whether it is lawful to 
have a funeral High Mass praesente cadavere on All Souls’ 
Day. The S. Congregation answers that the Mass can be had, 
but it should be one of the three Masses appointed for that day, 
and to the oration of the Mass is to be added under one conclu- 
sion the oration for the deceased. (S. R. C., Jan. 10, 1919.) 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 


LAWS WHICH DETERMINE THE PROPER DIOCESE 
OF CLERICS 


In seven brief Canons the new Code of Canon Law lays down 
the rules by which we may know to what diocese a cleric belongs. 
As it is unbecoming that those admitted to Holy Orders should 
not have sufficient means for a respectable living, the Church, 
now as in centuries past, forbids anyone to receive even the First 
Tonsure without belonging to some diocese, or religious com- 
munity, which shall be responsible for his maintenance. The 
Church warns the clergy against luxury and high living, which 
must necessarily offend the great number of Catholics who are 
in ordinary circumstances and deprived of the comforts of 
wealth. On the other hand, these very people want their clergy 
to be housed and clothed respectably, and for this end give cheer- 
fully according to their means. 


A Few Data oF THE History oF THIS LAW 


' As early as the Council of Chalcedon (451) we find it for- 
bidden to ordain a man unless he had been incardinated in a 
certain church with a specified office or duty from which he was 
entitled to receive his maintenance. That Council is as severe 
as the present Code in denouncing the ordination of clerics with- 
out their being attached to a specified church, on account of the 
danger that, being ordained without a bishop who was respon- 
sible for them and to whom they were bound, they might go about 
from place to place, more like tramps than ministers of the 
Church. The Council goes so far as to call ordinations without 
attachment to some church or monastery invalid, and rules that 
those thus ordained shall never be allowed to exercise their or- 
ders, to the disgrace of the bishop who illegally ordained them. 
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Nevertheless, in the course of time clerics were again ordained 
without any definite office or position, and without any-obliga- 
tion assumed by the ordaining bishop to provide for them. 
Wherefore the prohibition was renewed repeatedy, as, for in- 
stance, under Pope Urban II. Again, under Pope Alexander ITI, 
at the III. Lateran Council (1179), bishops were forbidden to 
ordain a cleric without giving him a certain office or position 
from which he could get a living, and if a bishop should have 
ordained a deacon or priest without such a title, this bishop was 
held to furnish maintenance until an office or position had been 
assigned to the cleric. An exception was made for clerics who 
had sufficient means of their own and who did not depend on the 
Church for their living. This introduced the so-called title of 
“patrimonium.” 

Pope Innocent III (1198) renewed the law of Pope Alexander 
III and demanded a title of maintenance not only for deacons 
and priests, but also for Orders below deaconship, which was in 
practice applied only to subdeaconship, and not to the minor 
Orders. 

The permission given by the III. Lateran Council to ordain a 
man without an ecclesiastical office or position if he had a suffi- 
cient “patrimonium,” left the way open to many so-called abso- 
lute ordinations, and the consequent evil of having many priests 
without a definite office and without means for proper support. 
Wherefore the Council of Trent, in Session XXI, Chapter II, 
de ref., ordained as follows: “Whereas it is unbecoming that 
those who are destined for the sacred ministry should to the 
dishonor of the sacred Orders be obliged to go begging, or en- 
gage in some sordid occupation, and whereas it has become known 
that many have been admitted to sacred Orders without hardly 
any discretion, having falsely alleged that they had an ecclesias- 
tical benefice or sufficient means of their own, the Holy Synod 
decrees that no one, though otherwise qualified, shall be admitted 
to sacred Orders unless it is legally proved that the candidate is 
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vic 
in peaceful possession of an ecclesiastical benefice which is suff- . 
cient for his maintenance.” Those who are to be ordained under 
the title of their own income (patrimonium), or of a pension, 7% 
must furnish proof that they have sufficient means for their , 
proper support, and the funds from which they derive their living 4 
cannot be alienated or sacrificed in any way without the permis- 
sion of the bishop who ordained them, and without substituting a 
another title by means of which they may have a decent main- 
tenance. Chapter XVI of Session XXIII of the same Council : 


again states that no one shall be ordained except for a definite 
service in the Church, so that no cleric shall be roaming about. s 
If the cleric leaves the place for which he was ordained, he shall : 
be forbidden to exercise the sacred functions of the ministry, and : 
no bishop shall allow a strange cleric to function in his diocese 
without letters of recommendation from the cleric’s proper 
bishop. 

For missionary districts, where there are no benefices properly 
so-called, the title of the “mission” was substituted, the first in- 
stance of which we find in the special concession of Pope Gregory 
XIII (1579) for the English College at Rome. Another title 
similar to that of the “mission” was the “titulus mensae,”’ by 





which the bishop or the religious community was made respon- 
sible for the maintenance of those ordained under that title. 


CANONICAL TITLE ACCORDING TO THE NEW CODE 


The new Code, in Canon 979, adheres to the former law con- 
cerning the title of ordination stating that the canonical title for 
the secular clergy is that of benefice, or patrimonium, or pension. 
The bishop who gave major Orders to his subject, or allowed 
another bishop to confer them without a canonical title, is 
obliged, as also his successor, to furnish maintenance until pro- 
vision is made for the proper support of the cleric. Canon 981 
permits the bishop to ordain his subjects under the title of “ser- 
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vice of the diocese,” if the ordinary titles of benefice, patrimo- 
nium, OY pension, are not available. 


e5 The title of “service of the diocese” holds good for countries 
mi which are not under the jurisdiction of the S. Congregation of 
eit the Propaganda. Dioceses and districts under the jurisdiction 
ng of the Propaganda ordain their clergy under the title of the 
ia: “mission,” but the clerics ordained under that title must take the 
ng oath that they will serve the diocese or mission perpetually under 
me the authority of the Ordinary of the place. It does not seem } 
ci that this oath is necessary in countries like the United States 
te and other places withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Propa- 
r ganda, for as late as August 4, 1909, the S. Consistorial Con- 
i gregation decided that the candidates for Orders in the United 
d States (the decision seems to refer directly to American young 


men studying in Roman Ecclesiastical Colleges) need not take 
the oath, but those who have been educated at the expense of the 
diocese are to give a written promise that they will serve the 
| diocese permanently. 
y The Ordinary who ordains a priest under the title of service 
of the diocese or of the mission, must give him a benefice or posi- 
tion from which he can derive his support, or otherwise he must a 
maintain him. (Canon 981.) | ie 
Religious with solemn vows are ordained under the title of | 
“poverty ;” religious with simple, perpetual vows are ordained 
under the title of “mensa communis,” “titulus congregationis,” 
or a similar title, according to their constitutions. Religious 
communities with only temporary vows, or no vows at all, are 
governed by the laws of the secular clergy in reference to the 
title. They may, however, have in this matter special concessions 
by the Holy See. 





Wuat BisHor Has THE RIGHT TO ORDAIN A CANDIDATE 





The title of ordination is not considered until the time comes 
for subdeaconship to be conferred. The question as to which 
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diocese a candidate belongs must be settled at the time of the 
First Tonsure, for, according to Canon 111, by the reception of 
the Tonsure a cleric is assigned to, or, as it is called, incardinated 
in the diocese for the service of which he is ordained. We saw 
in the study on the question of canonical domicile, in the June 
number of the Homitetic MoNTHLY AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
that a bishop can by his own authority ordain those only who 
- either were born in his diocese and at present have their domicile 
there (as a rule by reason of the domicile of the parents), and 
those who were not born in the diocese but at present have there 
a canonical domicile. The proper bishop may either ordain the 
candidate himself, or, by issuing dimissorial letters, authorize 
another bishop to ordain. The bishop who promotes the young 
man to First Tonsure, or gives another bishop leave to do so, 
thereby incardinates the cleric into his diocese. This rule does 
not prevent the ordination of a candidate for another diocese, 
for Canon 969 states that a bishop is not forbidden to ordain 
his subject with the intention that he serve another diocese, pro- 
vided the legal excardination and incardination is made by the 
bishops concerned. This seems to be the understanding of 
Canons 111, 956 and 970, which must be compared with one an- 
other and interpreted so as to supplement one another. Accord- 
ingly, it does not seem possible to incardinate a young man in 
another diocese before he has received the First Tonsure, but 
after he has received the Tonsure, by authority of the bishop 
where he has a canonical domicile, he may then be transferred to 
another diocese. 

The excardination must be made in writing, signed by the 
bishop, and it must be unconditional and perpetual. The bishop 
who wishes to receive a cleric who has obtained letters of ex- 
cardination must perform incardination by issuing letters to that 
effect, bearing his signature and stating that the cleric is adopted 
unconditionally and forever into his diocese. (Canon 112.) 
Letters of excardination have no legal consequence unless supple- 
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mented by incardination in another diocese. As soon as a bishop 
has incardinated a cleric in his diocese he should notify the 
former bishop to that effect. If, for any reason, the cleric who 
had received letters of excardination is not received in the other 
diocese, he remains subject to his former bishop and must return 
to him, because letters of excardination become void if incardi- 
nation in another diocese does not follow. Ifa young man, who, 
by reason of domicile belongs to a certain diocese, asks to be 
ordained for another diocese whose bishop is willing to receive 
him, the young man’s proper bishop must not refuse leave for 
ordination, and must issue letters of excardination, provided 
there is no canonical impediment, for though the Code has no 
ruling on this point and rules that excardination should not be 
granted without a good reason, still, if the diocese of domicile 
did not incur any expenditures for the candidate’s education, 
there is no reason why the bishop should interfere with freedom 
in the choice of a field of labor on part of the young man. 

The Vicar General cannot grant letters of incardination or ex- 
cardination without a special mandate from the bishop. During 
the vacancy of a bishopric the Vical Capitular, the Administrator 
of the diocese in the United States and other countries which 
have no cathedral chapters, cannot issue these letters until one 
year has elapsed since the vacancy set in, and even then they 
need the consent of the Cathedral Chapter (the consent of the 
diocesan consultors in countries where there are no such chap- 
ters). 


ImMpLiciIr INCARDINATION 


It is considered an excardination and incardination if a cleric’ 


has received from a bishop of another diocese an ecclesiastical 
benefice to which the duty of residence is attached and obtains 
the written consent of his own bishop, or written permission to 
leave the diocese permanently. 
By taking perpetual vows, either simple or solemn, a religious 
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loses his own diocese and becomes incardinated in the particular 
religious community (Canons 115 and 585). If he is in major 
Orders and obtains an indult of secularization, he is not allowed 
to exercise the sacred Orders until he has found a bishop who 
receives him into his diocese. The bishop either incardinates 
him at once, or may accept him for a three-years’ trial. This 
period of trial may be extended by the bishop for another term 
of three years. Unless the bishop gives, before the six years 
expire, orders to the secularized religious to leave his diocese, 
the religious is ipso facto incardinated after these six years 
(Canon 641). 

The Code rules that bishops must not incardinate a cleric of 
another diocese unless they have work for him, in some position 
or Office in their diocese. The regulations of the law in reference 
to the ecclesiastical title must also be observed in the transfer. 
Moreover, besides the legal documents of excardination and in- 
cardination, the bishop who adopts a strange cleric is obliged in 
conscience to obtain from the proper bishop of the cleric informa- 
tion concerning his character and abilities. Special precaution is 
to be taken when incardinating clerics of foreign language and 
nations. The Ordinary of a cleric who asks for permission to be 
transferred is under serious obligation of conscience to furnish 
correct information to other bishops about the cleric. 

Before the letters of incardination are issued the cleric must 
pledge himself under oath to serve the diocese permanently, ac- 
cording to the rules of Canon Law. This oath is not the same 
as that which was formerly required of candidates for subdeacon- 
ship in our country when the dioceses of the United States were 
under the jurisdiction of the Propaganda and clerics were pro- 
moted to major Orders under the title of the “mission.” If a 
cleric who is incardinated in another diocese desires later on to 
make another change of diocese, he may make the transfer if 
the bishop who incardinated him is willing to grant him letters 
of excardination. Formerly, under the title of the mission, the 
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cleric could not be incardinated in the diocese of another eccle- 
siastical province, or join a religious community, without a dis- 
pensation from the S. Congregation of the Propaganda. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTICNS 


SANATIO IN RADICE OF MARRIAGES CONTRACTED OUTSIDE THE 
CHURCH. ABSOLUTION OF CONVERTS FROM HERESY, 
ANTICIPATION OF MATINS AND LAuDS 


Question 1. With regard to the extraordinary powers granted 
our bishops during the war, I have heard it stated, and Father 
Gearin seems to hold the opinion, that the sanatio in radice can 
be granted to invalid marriages only in cases where the form of 
marriage as prescribed in the Ne Temere was observed. It 
appears from this that a mixed marriage, or one in which the 
disparitas cultus intervenes, contracted outside the Church, can- 
not be sanated in radice by the Ordinary in case the non-Catholic 
party refuses to appear before the pastor and two witnesses. Is 
this the true conclusion? 

2. A convert has been baptized conditionally, and in the 
same manner absolved, by a priest who was not aware of the 
necessity of obtaining delegation from the Ordinary to absolve 
in foro externo. Will Canon 2247, §3, cover this case, or is it 
necessary to obtain delegation and have the abjuration read in 
presence of witnesses? 

3. Have our Ordinaries power to grant in their faculties the 
permission to recite Matins and Lauds on the previous day, that 
is, to anticipate duabus horis elapsis post meridiem? 


PAROCHUS. 


Answer 1. The general principle is clear enough in law, 
namely, that the faculty to dispense from some impediment of 
marriage does not include the power to validate by sanation im 
radice marriages contracted invalidly by reason of one of these 
impediments. The power to validate marriages, without any 
action on part of the invalidly married couple, must be specially 


conceded. This power has been granted to our bishops for the 
898 
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time of the war, and, according to a recent declaration, it is to 
last six months after the peace treaty has been signed. This 
faculty extends to all impediments of Canon Law except priest- 
hood and affinity in the direct line conswmmato matrimonio. This 
by decree of the S. Consistorial Congregation, Aug. 21, 1918. 
There seems to be no reason to say that the impediment of clan- 
destinity (marriage outside the Church, or without the lawfully 
appointed pastor and witnesses) is excluded from the power of 
sanatio in radice under the said decree. The case was different 
with the faculties of the bishops given to them in the various 
formulas of faculties. Before the Ne Temere was published we 
had no impediment of clandestinity in the United States, and 
there was, consequently, no faculty needed to give a dispensation 
from such impediment, or to sanate marriage on account of this 
impediment. When the Ne Temere introduced this impediment 
in the States, it was commonly held that our bishops had no power 
to grant a sanatio in radice for marriages invalid through non- 
observance of the Ne Temere; wherefore individual bishops ap- 
plied for that faculty and, as we know from a few instances, 
had no difficulty in obtaining it. For the present no special fac- 
ulty is necessary, as the decree of Aug. 21, 1918, gives faculty for 
sanatio in radice for all impediments except the two specified. 

2. If the reception of the convert was performed according 
to the prescribed form, the convert was to have made the abju- 
ratio or professio fidei before conditional baptism and confession. 
The absolution from possible censure follows this professio fidet. 
Whether or not the priest needs permission of the bishop for this 
absolution depends on the faculties in the respective diocese, for 
in many dioceses the bishop has given him faculty, and no further 
delegation was needed, but the absolution pro foro externo was 
reserved to the bishop before the Code as well as now. After a 
convert has been thus received into the Church, and conditionally 
baptized, any priest may without need of further permission hear 
the confession of the convert and absolve him from the excom- 
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munication which he may have incurred, by the use of the usual 
formula of absolution. Canon 2247 rules that if a priest in 
ignorance of a reservation absolves a penitent from censure and 
sin, the absolution is valid unless it be a censura ab homine or 


one reserved specialissimo modo to the Holy See. This ruling 


saves the penitent the trouble of confessing over again, but it 
does not supply the formal reception into the Church, which 
should not have been omitted. The bishop could still insist on it 
being supplied, notwithstanding the absolution in confession. 

3. In reference to the recitation of Matins and Lauds, it is 
commonly admitted that the Church allows their anticipation 
outside of choir from two o’clock in the afternoon. The Code 
does not give the bishops any further power concerning the 
hour when the office may be anticipated. The faculty to allow 
the anticipation from two o’clock in the afternoon was con- 
tained in one of the formulas of faculties which have been re- 
voked by the Holy See, but there is no further need of any spe- 
cial faculty for such anticipation. 


OPERATION FOR REMOVAL OF DEAD Foetus. WHEN Is It 
PERMISSIBLE ? 


Question. In a maternity case, where the presence of a 
foetus in utero is fatal to the mother’s life, what degree of cer- 
tainty is required concerning the death of the foetus before its 
expulsion can be induced? As certain knowledge concerning the 
death of an intro-uterine foetus is very difficult, and in many 
cases impossible, to ascertain, would a high degree of probability 
as to its death permit a physician to expel the foetus when the 
mother will surely die if it is not removed? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer. There is some uncertainty among moralists con- 
cerning the amount of certainty of the death of the foetus, in 
order to justify removal of the same to save the life of the 
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ctor and theologian can dispute 
the decision of the Church that to take the life of the child in 
order to save the mother is a great moral wrong, there may be 
some semblance of logic in the opinion of those who hold that 
when it is doubtful whether the foetus is still alive, or has died 
in the maternal bosom, it may be removed, because, they say, 
the certain right of the mother to her life should not be sacrificed 
to the concern for the uncertain life of the child. The syllogism 
limps a bit on one of the two legs on which it is standing, sup- 
posing, as it does, that the foetus has not as much right to its 
life as the mother, which right is not impaired by a mere doubt 
that this has ceased to exist. It is difficult to draw a certain 
conclusion from uncertain premises. The summing up of the 
question by Klarmann seems to be far more logical. It is as 
follows: “If there are cases where the embryo does not exist 
alive in the ovum, theology does not refuse to allow the phy- 
sician to remove the encumbrance; but it asks of the physician 
to prove that there is no life in the womb, because the presump- 
‘tion stands for life in all cases where death cannot be assumed 
on reasonable grounds. But an unfounded supposition is not 
reasonable, much less scientific ground. Hence theology must 
not be made to answer for the shortcomings of medical science. 
If a physician is morally certain that in a given case he has to 
deal with either a dead foetus, or a so-called clear ovum (i. e., one 
that has lost its life and turned into a growth), the theologian will 
encourage him with a most hearty “Go ahead,” to exercise his 
skill in the rescue of one life through removing the remains of 
another that has accidentally perished.” (The Crux of Pastoral 
Medicine, page 119.) 


FACULTIES OF THE CLERGY BELONGING TO THE Pious UNION 
OF THE MISSION . 


Question. In the Homitetic MoNTHLY AND PasTorAL RE- 
view for April, I read in the Pastoral Part “Faculties of the 
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Clergy Belonging to the Pious Union of the Mission.” Would 
you please furnish me some information about the said Union? 


SUBSCRIBER, 


Answer. The Pious Union referred to has been established 
by the Right Rev. Guido M. Conforti, bishop of Parma, Italy, 
and was approved by the Holy See, Oct. 31, 1916. Its purpose 
is to help the foreign missions, very much like the Society of the 
Propaganda of the Faith in the United States. The official 
magazine of the Holy See does not state what fee is demanded 
for membership, but there evidently is a fee, or annual contribu- 
tion, or contribution for life membership. The faculties of 
priests belonging to this new Union seem to be about the same 
as those of priests who join the Propaganda of the Faith. 


INCARDINATION OF LAYMEN BEFORE THE CoDE BECAME LAw 


Question. The new law having now been introduced, the 
question is whether excardination papers that were issued before 
the law took effect are still considered valid. Of course, the law 
does not retroact, but, on the other hand, the point is to know 
who is the episcopus proprius of those young men if they have 
not yet received Tonsure, though they may have received their 
Exeat. They are laymen and, in spite of their Exeat, seem to 
belong to their Episcopus originis or domiciliu, as the case may 
be. If this supposition be correct, then they have to apply to 
this bishop for Orders or dimissorials. 

Answer. The new Code does not acknowledge as episcopus 
proprius in reference to Ordination any other bishop except 
either the episcopus originis cum domicilio, or the episcopus 
domicilii without the birthplace. However, a decree of Nov. 
24, 1906, allowed excardination and incardination of laymen, 
which was to be done in writing by both bishops, and it entitled 
the incardinating bishop to give the young man the Tonsure, and 
various Orders later on, without further need of any letters from 
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the former proper Ordinary. The layman was thus transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the adopting bishop, who became his 
proper bishop. The right acquired by such agreement certainly 
does not cease by the fact that the Code drops this kind of ex- 
and incardination, for the Code, in Canon 4, states that acquired 
rights are not cancelled by the Code unless there is an explicit 
statement to that effect in the Code, which is not the case in 
the matter of excardination. Therefore all such transfers of 
laymen legally made before the Code became law are considered 
valid, and the bishop who adopted a young man with the view 
of ordaining him later on does not need any dimissorial letters 
from the former bishop, but may ordain him by his own au- 


thority. Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
NECESSITY FOR SACRAMENTAL PENANCE 


Case. Formosus, who, through carelessness, has not been 


inside a church for many years, makes his confession to Father 
Chrysogonus. To the confessor’s severe rebuke he replies that 
he is repentent, but that his life is so hard and his time so taken 
up that he cannot give much attention to religious duties. Fear- 
ing that he has discouraged the penitent, Fr. Chrysogonus exhorts 
him to have confidence in God and then absolves him without 
imposing any penance. 

Question 1. Is the confessor obliged to enjoin a penance 
each time he grants absolution? 

2. Does any reason suffice to excuse the confessor from this 
obligation ? 

3. Is the obligation of imposing a penance a grave one? 

4. Was Fr. Chrysogonus wrong in exempting Formosus from 
a penance? 

Solution. 1. The priest is bound to impose some penance 
each time he absolves, unless there is a sufficient cause that ex- 
cuses. The penance does not pertain to the essence of the Sacra- 
ment, and the Sacrament could be validly conferred even though 
no penance was performed or even enjoined. But actual satis- 
faction belongs to the integrity or perfection of the Sacrament 
of Penance; and since the priest as minister must provide not 
only for the validity, but also for the integrity of the Sacra- 
ments, it is clear that the confessor is not free to neglect the 
imposition of penance. Furthermore, since the sacramental 
penance is an atonement for past sins and a safeguard against 
future relapses, to excuse the penitent from it without cause 
would be not an act of kindness towards him, but rather ar 
injury. Hence the Council of Trent remarks that it is not only 
the divine justice, but also the divine clemency that requires the 
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imposition of satisfaction in the Sacrament of Penance (Sess.: 


XIV, cap. 8). The Code renewing the declaration of that Coun- 
cil prescribes: 

“Pro qualitate et numero peccatorum et conditione poenitentis 
salutares et convenientes satisfactiones confessarius injungat”’ 
(can. 887). 

2. An exception to the above rule is the case when the peni- 
tent lies unconscious and is unable either to understand or to 
perform any penance. Outside of this case of impossibility, 
some penance, at least a slight one, ought always to be assigned 
for the reasons given. The probable unwillingness of the peni- 
tent to receive or perform any penance, which some theologians 
once considered a sufficient reason for omitting the penance, 
should rather be regarded as a sufficient reason for denying ab- 
solution. Actual satisfaction pertains to the integrity of the 
Sacrament of Penance, but willingness to make satisfaction to 
its essence. Without such willingness a penitent is wanting in 
true sorrow for sin and is not disposed for absolution. 

3. As was stated under No. 1, reasons of religion and of 
justice towards God and the penitent require the imposition of a 
penance. Since these reasons are grave, the obligation itself 
must be grave, except when neglect would cause only a slight 
violation of the rights of religion and of justice. Hence the 
confessor is bound under mortal sin to give a penance for mortal 
sins not before confessed ; under venial sin to give a penance for 
venial sins and for mortal sins previously confessed. To the 
former sins is due a heavy penance, to the latter sins a light 
penance. To omit all penance, then, would be in the one case a 
mortal sin, in the other case, unless contempt were involved, a 
venial sin. 


4, Father Chrysogonus was wrong in exempting Formosus 
from a penance, since the latter was able to perform some satis- 
faction for his sins. Indeed, the negligence of the confessor 
was gravely culpable on account of the serious sins for which 
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he required no satisfaction. The Council of Trent says that to 
deal too indulgently with penitents by enjoining very light works 
for very grievous crimes is to connive at sin and become par- 
takers in the crimes of others. The circumstances, perhaps, 
justified some leniency. Formosus might have been given as a 
penance some slight work which he could perform or the fulfill- 
ment of some duty to which he was already bound, such as to 
hear Mass on Sunday or to make his Easter duty. But to let 
him go entirely free was seriously wrong. 


Rev. J. A: McHuau, O.P. 

















